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MEMOIRS OF HER LATE MAJESTY. 


AT a period when all human con- 
nections with our late lamented 
Sovereign are dissolved by death, 
it cannot be uninteresting to advert 
to those early times when she first 
became identified with the British 
nation ; and, over which she has 
reigned as Queen, 57 years. The 
early proofs given by his Majesty, 
our present gracious Sovereign, 
that his only ambition was to be 
the father of his people, and that 
he was possessed of all the endow- 
ments requisite to fill so exalted 
a character, rendered the nation 
/ impatient to see him united toa 
Princess capable of making him 
as happy as he was desirous of 
making his people. As soon, 
therefore, as they saw him, by 
his ascending the throne, at full 
liberty to listeh to the dictates of 
his own royal heart, they bent all 
their thoughts towards finding out 
the Princess most worthy of the 
love and affection of the best, as 
well as the greatest Prince of 
Europe. 

The King’s ardent attachment 
to Lady Sarah Lennox, sister to 
the Duke of Richmond, was at 
this time: well known; and Lord 
Bute used every political expedient 
to induce the King to enter into 
the married state with a Princess 
of one of the reigning Houses of 
Germany. For this purpose, a 
Colonel Graeme, a person well-fitted 
for the undertaking, was dispatched 
on a’secret embassy to the different 
courts of Germany, for the purpose 
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of privately investigating the cha- 
racter of the Princesses who were, 
at that period, of an age to horome 
the wife of the King of England. 
Whilst the nation in gener ral was 
occupied with sonia. hopes and 
speculations on this important sub- 


ject, a Council was held on the 


8th of July, 1761, at which His 
Majesty notified his intentions, in 
the following terms :— 


“ Having nothing so much at 
heart, as to procure the welfare 
and happiness of my people, and 
to render the same stable and 
permanent to posterity, I have, 
ever since my accéssion to the 
throne, turned my thoughts to- 
wards the choice of a Princess for 
my consort; and I now, with great 
satisfaction acquaint you, that after 
the fullest information and.mature 
deliberation, I am come to a reso- 
lution to demand in marriage, the 
Princess Charlotte, of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz; a Princess distin- 
guished by every eminent virtue, 
and amiable endowment ; whose 
iNustrious line has constantly shewn 
the firmest zeal for the Protestant 
religion, and a particular attach- 
ment to my family. [have judged 
proper to communicate to you these 
my intentions, in order that you 
may be fully apprised of a matter 
so highly important to me, and to 
my kingdoms ; and which, I per- 
suade myself, will be most accept- 
able to all my loving subjects.” 

it will be remembered that, at 
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this period, the King was but little 
more than 23 years of age; and 
the Princess, whom he had chosen 
for a consort, was but a few months 
past 17. Immediately after the 
notification to the Privy-Council, 
His Majesty gave directions for 
_ demanding and bringing over the 
Princess in a manner suitable to 
his own dignity, and the respect 
due to Her Serene Highness. 

Lord Harcourt was named to 
make the demand of Her Serene 
Highness. The Duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton, and the 
Countess of Effingham, three of 
the finest women of the British 
Court, to take care of her person, 
aud Lord Anson to command a 
fleet that was to convey her over 
to the English shore. 

The fleet pat to sea on the 8th 
of August; and, on the 14th, Lord 
Harcourt, and the other Lords and 
Ladies sent on this important em- 
bassy, arrived at Strelitz. The 
next morning, at eleven, the Earl 
of Harcourt performed the cere- 
monv of asking in form Her Se- 
rene Highness in marriage for the 
King, his master. The moment 
the contract of marriage was sign- 
ed, the cannon were fired. Her 
Royal Highness was afterwards 
complimented by the States of the 
Country, and the deputies of the 
town. 

On the 17th Her Highness, ac- 


companied by the reigning Duke, 


her brother, set out for Mirow, 
amidst the tears and prayers of all 
ranks of people, the poor in par- 
ticular, whose zealous patroness 
she had always shewn herself. 
On the 18th, she arrived at Perle- 
berg, where she was complimented 
by the Count de Gotter, in the 
name of His Prussian Majesty. 

On the 19th, Her Most Serene 
Highness continued her journey 
by Leutzen for Ghorde, where she 


dined twice iu public, and walked 





in the afternoon in the park. On 
the 22d, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, she arrived at Stade, 
under a general discharge of the 
cannon of that place, and amidst 
the acclamations of a vast number 
of people, both citizens and fo- 
reigners. The burgesses of Stade 
were assembled under arms, and 
lined the streets through which 
Her Most Serene Higlmess pass- 
ed. Some of the principal ladies 
of the town, presented her with 
verses on Her Majesty’s approach- 
ing nuptials, on velvet cushions. 
At nine o ’clock, the whole town 
was illuminated, and several tri- 
umphal arches were erected in the 
principal streets; on which were 
placed many small lamps, and 
inscriptions analogous to the feast. 
The same night their marks of 
public joy were reiterated. Next 
morning, she set out for Cuxha- 
Ven ; and, about ten, Her Most 
Serene Highness embarked on 
board the yacht, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, accompanied 
by the Duchesses of Ancaster and 
Hamilton, the Earl of Harcourt, 
and Lord Anson. She was saluted 
by the whole squadron destined to 
convey her to England. They 
were ranged on each side the 
yacht. The moment she entered 
her cabin, she saluted the officers 
of the different ships, who had 
crowded the decks in order to have 
the pleasure of seeing her, and 
were all charmed with her affable 
and polite behaviour. 

On the 28th the fleet, having on 
board Her Most Serene Higliness, 
put to sea; but as no dispatches 
were received from it, from that 
time till its arrival at Harwich, 
the Court was in some concern 
lest the tediousness of the voyage 
might affect her health ; besides, 
the day fixed for the coronation of 
His Majesty, by a proclamation 
issued from the said Council, in 
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which His Majesty had declared 
his intentions to demand Her Se- 
rene Highness in marriage, was 
drawing near, His Majesty was 
desirous that the ceremony of the 
nuptials might precede that of the 
coronation, so that fresh instruc- 
tions, it is said, were dispatched 
to the Admiral, to sail at all 


~events, and to land his charge at 


any of the ports of Great Britain, 
where it could be done with safety, 
At length, after three different 
storms, and being often in sight of 
the English coast, and often in 
danger of being driven on that of 
Norway, the fleet, with Her Most 
Serene Highness on board, arrived 
at Harwich September 6. Her 
Most Serene Highness, during her 
tedious passage, continned in very 
good health and spirits, often di- 
verting herself with playing on 
the harpsichord, practising Eng- 
Jish tunes, and endearing herself 
to those who were honoured with 
the care of her person. 

As it was night when the fleet 
arrived at Harwich, Her Most 
Serene Highness slept on board, 
and continued there till three in 
the afternoon the next day; dur- 
ing which time her route had been 
settled, and instructions received as 
to the manner of her proceeding to 
St. James’s. At her landing, she 
was received by the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Harwich, in their 
usual formalities. About five 
o’clock she came to Colchester, 
and stopped at the house of Mr. 
Enew, where she was received 
and waited upon by Mrs. Enew 
and Mrs. Rebow ; but Captain 
Best attended her with coffee, and 
Lieutenant John Seabear with tea. 
Being thus refreshed, she pro- 
ceeded to Witham, where she ar- 
rived at a quarter past seven, and 
stopped at Lord Abercorn’s, and 
his Lordship provided as elegant 
an entertainment for her as the 
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time would admit. During supper 


the door of the room was "ordered : 


to stand open, that every body 
might have the pleasure of seeing 
Her Most Serene Highness ; and, 
on each side of her chair, stood 
the Lords Anson and Harcourt. 
She slept that night at his Lord- 
ship’s house, and a little after 
twelve o’clock, next day, Her 
Highness came to Rumford, where 
the King’s coach and servants met 
her ; and, after stopping to drink 
coffee at Mr. Dutton’s, where the 
King’s servants waited on her, 
she entered the King’s coach. 
The attendants of Her Highness 
were in three other coaches. In 
the first were some ladies of Meck- 
lenbure; and, in the last, were 
Her Highness, who sat forward, 
and the Duchesses of Ancaster 
and Hamilton, who sat backward. 

On the road she was extremely 
courteous to an incredible number 
of spectators on horse and foot, 
gathered on this occasion, shew- 
ing herself, and bowing to all 
who seemed desirous of seeing her, 
and ordering the coach to go ex- 
tremely slow through the towns 
and villages as she passed, that 
as many as would might have a 
full view of her. 

Then they proceeded at a to- 
lerable pace to Stratford-le-Bow 
and Mile-end, when they turned 
up Dog-row, and prosecated their 
journey to Hackney Turnpike, 
then by Shoreditch Church, and 
up Old-street to the City-road, 
across Islington, along the New. 
road into Hyde Park, * down Con- 
stitution-hill, into St. James’s- 
park, and then to the garden gate 
of the Palace, where she was re- 
ceived by all the Royal Family ; 
she was handed out of the coach 
hy the Duke of York, and met at 
the garden gate by Llis Majesty, 
who i in a very affectionate manner 
raised her up, and saluted her, at 
212 
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she -was going to pay her obei- 
sance, and then led her into the 
Palace, where she dined with His 
Majesty, the Princess Dowager, 
and the rest of the Royal Family, 
except the two youngest. After 
dinner her Highness was pleased 
to shew herself with His Majesty 
in.the gallery, and other apart- 
ments fronting the Park. About 
eight o’clock in the evening, the 
procession to the chapel took 
lace 

The bride, in her nuptial habit, 
was supported by their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of York and 
Prince William; her train borne 
by ten unmarried daughters of 
Dukes and Earls. 

The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the Duke of Cum- 
berland gave her hand to His Ma- 
jesty, and immediately on joining 
their hands, the Park and Tower 
guns were fired. 

Their Majesties after the cere- 
mony sat on one side of the altar, 
on two sfate chairs, under a ca- 
nopy. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Dowager of Wales sat 
facing them, on a chair of state, on 
the other; all the rest of the 
Royal Family on stools, and all 
the Peers, Peeresses, Bishops, and 
Foreign Ministers on benches. 
There was afterwards a public draw- 
ing-room, but no persons pre- 
sented, 

The actions of royalty, taken in 
an abstract sense, seldom emerge 
beyond the sphere to which they 
are confined, but so long as His 
Majesty sat on the throne of Eng- 
Jand, so long was she the consort 
of the most powerful monarch of 
the earth. Raised to that exalted 
eminence, at the early age of 
seventeen, her innate good sense, 
and steady principles of religion 
and virtue, led her from the very 
first, to choose that path of ho- 





nourable duty from which, in after 
life, she never deviated. Nor can 
it be said, that as a woman and a 
queen, she sustained few or easy 
trials, for (not to speak of the 
bodily torture which for the last 
months of her life she endured 
with so much pious resignation) 
we all know many public and 
private causes of mental sorrow, 
which at various periods must have 
powerfully assailed her fortitude. 
Domestic affliction is the bitterest 
of all, even to those who are in- 
vested with the highest earthly 
dignities, and alas, her Majesty, 
in the nearest and dearest of her 
family ties, saw the evening of her 
days clouded with hopeless me- 
lancholy. The case was different 
in regard to those anxieties and 
engagements which belonged to 
her public character. Fully par- 
taking the sentiments of a mo- 
narch, than whom none was ever 
more zealously attached to the 
best interests, the highest glory, 
and the most genuine liberties of 
its people, there-was a_ time 
when Her Majesty could not but 
view with serious alarm and appre- 
hension the danger which beset 
her adopted country. It has pleased 
Providence that those clouds should 
pass away, and be succeeded by 
an extraordinary and triumphant 
deliverance, and therefore, as the 
Queen of a mighty nation, the 
sharer of a throne established and 
exalted, this pious Priucess at her 
latest hour may have ejaculated to 
the Almighty, ‘‘ Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” 
Her Majesty’s figure was very 
pleasing, but her countenance, 
though not without attraction when 
she smiled, could not boast any 
claim to beauty. It was however 
a well known fact, that the King 
declared himself satisfied with his 
connubial fortune. She entered 
at once upon the royal offices of 
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the drawing room, witha most be- 
coming grace and easy dignity. 

She was popular when Lord 
Bute’s administration bad ren- 
dered the King very much the 
reverse, She gave beautiful chil- 
dren to the country. She inte- 
rested the people of England asa 
fruitful mother, and was considered 
with general regard as a domestic 
woman, s9 much so that Colonel 
Barré, then a violent opposition 
speaker, delivered a very splendid 
evlogium on her mild, tender, and 
unassuming virtues. 

In natural disposition, Her Ma- 
jesty was pleasing and good hu- 
moured, with a peculiar aptitude, 
especially in her younger days, 
for sprightly and even familiar 
conversation, abounding in anec- 
dotes, which were: always charac- 
teristic, and marked by an acute 
and discriminating observation, 
and a thorough insight into the 
springs of human conduct. 

One of the most esteemed and 
conspicuous traits of Her Ma- 
jesty’s character was the strict 
ness with which she consulted the 
moral decency of her court. Her 
fine reply to Lady —-—, when so- 
liciting Her Majesty for permis- 
sion to present Lady ; and 
when refused, saying, she did not 
know what to tell her disappointed 
friend, will long be remembered 
and repeated. ‘Tell her, said the 
Queen, “ You did not dare to 
ask me.”’ 

One of. the first acts of Her 
Majesty’s benevolence was the 
forming an establishmeut for the 
daughters of decayed gentlewomen 
or orphans. A house and grounds 
were purchased in Bedfordshire, 
and a lady of high attainments 
placed therein at a salary of 5007, 
to instruct the pupils in embroide- 
ry: they were taken in at fifteen 
years of age. The produce of their 
labor was converted into ornaments 
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for window curtains, chairs, sofas, 
and bed-furniture, for Windsor 
Castle and her own palace. 

The character of the Queen, as 
far as it is generally known, may 
be very briefly summed up in her 
known conduct as a wife, and mo- 
ther, and queen. As a wife and 
mother, it is impossible to deny 
that Her Majesty has very cre- 
ditably fulfilled her sphere of duty, 


her children being themselves the. 


proof of this assertion. Her daugh- 
ters, who, as females, were neces- 
sarily under her more immediate 
superintendance, do not fall short 
of the private virtues of anv Eng- 
lish woman ; the virtues of private 
life, even in the highest sphere, 
are necessarily obscure; but the 
public know enough of the prin- 
cesses to believe them wanting in 
nothing which becomes their sex 
and station. 

The pnblic duties of a British 
Queen consist chiefly in exhibit- 
ing a suitable example of moral 
and religious conduct, and in 
the practical exercise of that cha- 
rity and beneficence belonging to 
boundless wealth, and a rank of 
life necessarily rendering its pos~ 
sessor a model upon which others 
would form themselves. In the 
first part of these branches of pub- 
lic duty, we believe, we may assert 
that the Queen was in no degree 
wanting. Her steady observance 
of the moral decorum of the Court 
and Household has done much to 
render female virtue a fashion, as 
well as a duty, and tended to give 
itan estimation, which, by enforce. 
ing the practice, has indelibly con- 
firmed it asa habit. This praise, 
aud the consequent purity of the 
Court from that latitude of intrigue, 
too common upon the continent, 
unquestionably belongs to the pubs 
lic conduct of the Quecn; and as 
it has lended in so great a degree 
to maintain and encourage female 
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virtue, delicacy, and honour, it is 
_a great and honourable praise. 

It was in the month of August, 
that Her Majesty was seized with 
a violent spasnsodic affection, which 
gradually increased till it termi- 
nated in death. About a fortnight 
previous to the royal demise, Her 
Majesty for the first time was ap- 
prized of her danger, by a commu- 
nication made by order of the Re- 
gent, and in as delicate a way as 
possible, and as is commonly re- 
sorted to on such occasions, name- 
Jy, that if Her Majesty had any 
affairs to settle, it would be advis- 
able to do so whilst she had health 
and spirits to bear the fatigue. The 
Queen was considerably shocked 
at the intimation, as she had en- 
tertained an idea of recovering 
through the skilful aid of her me di- 
eal attendants. On Monday, 16th, 
Her Majesty remained in a deep 
lethargic state, but so little was 
any important change expected by 
her medical attendants, that at six 
o’clock Sir Henry Halford’s car- 
riage was ordered to convey him 
on his usual visit to the King and 
Princess Sophia at Windsor. The 
carriage of Sir Henry, however, 
had scarcely drawn up at the door 
of the palace, when Her Majesty 
manifested such an increase of rest- 
Jessness, that he was induced to 
delay his departure, and in about 
three quarters of an hour, the car- 
riage was ordered back. 

From nine o’clock all the worst 
symptoms of Her Majesty’s disor- 
der developed themselves in suc- 
cession, With alarming rapidity, 
and the most serious apprehen- 
sions as to the result being enter- 
tamed, his Royal Highness the 
Regent, who had been apprised cf 
the dangerous state of his royal 
mother, determined to spend the 
night at Kew. An abatement, 
however, took place in Her Ma- 
jesty’s sufferings, and his Royal 
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Highness left Kew for Carlton 
House, The relaxation in the 
symptoms of Her Majesty’s disor- 
der was, however, but temporary, 
and by twelve o’clock on tlre fol- 
lowing day all hope of Her Ma- 
jesty’s surviving the paroxysm 
was at an end. Every possible 
mode of attempting relief was re- 
sorted to, but it became more and 
more evident that a fatal termina- 
tion of Her Majesty’s sufferings 
was at hand. 

About a quarter before one 
o’clock the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was introduced to the royal 
chamber, when his Grace adminis- 
tered the holy sacrament to her 
Majesty. 

At this time the royal sufferer 
appeared free from pain, bat she 
was nearly exhausted; and at 
twenty minutes past one o’clock 
she breathed her last, so gently, 
that it was almost unperceived 
by those who were so anxiously 
watching her. 

Her } Majesty has made a will. 
It was written in June 1817: there 
are many codicils. Her Majesty 
has left in money no larger a sum 
than 10,0007. Her dtamonds are 
bequeathed to the princesses, her 
daughters, Her Majesty was 
the youngest daughter of Charles 
Lewis, brother to Adolphus Fre- 
derick third Duke of Meeklen- 
burg Strelitz, by Albertine Eh- 
zabeth, daughter of Ernest Frede- 
rick, Duke of Saxe-Hilbourghau- 
sen, and was born on the 16th 
of May, 1744. Her father, how- 
ever, though in the immediate line 
of inheritance, as his brother the 
reigning Duke had no issue, and 
was unmarried, did not succeed to 
the principality : he died before 
his brother, and thus, upon the 
death of Frederick, the succession 
devolved upon his nephew, Adol- 
phus Frederick the Fourth, brother 
to Her Majesty. 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME DE 
MAINTENON. 


(Concluded from page 197.) 


THE Dauphin having now at- 
tained his eighth year, Louis 
determined that he should be 
married. The different courts of 
Europe were visited for the pur- 
pose of selecting a spouse proper 
for him; and Maria Christina Vic- 
toria, of Bavaria, sister of the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, was 
at last selected as a fit spouse for 
so illustrious a Prince. In his 
capacity of preceptor to the Dau- 
phin, Bossuet was appointed first 
Treasurer to the Princess ; the 
Duchess of Richelieu, Maid of 
Honour; and, Madame Mainte- 
non, Lady of the Bed-Chamber. 

Madame Maintenon appeared, 
at this time, to be particularly 
auxious for the advancement of 
her family ; but all her family 
were of the Protestant persuasion, 
and the King was prevented from 
shewing any favour but to the 
Catholics. She, therefore, under- 
took the arduous task of convert- 
ing her relatiois; aud commenced 
with the Marquis of Villette, her 
cousin-german. This officer pos- 
sessed a capucious understanding, 
cultivated by excessive and inces- 
sant study. He took a particular 
pleasure in resisting the applica- 
tion of Madame Maintenon, calling 
it, in a jocular way—a handsome 
resistance. Madame Maintenon 
explained to him the mysteries 
of the Catholic religion, which 
he answered with all the ‘frivolity 
of a man of the world, or with the 
audacious combinations of logic 
aud geometry. On Madame Main- 
tenon informing him, that the King 
would grant no favour to his here- 
tical subjects, he replied—He is 
then no longer our King. 

Madame Maintenon, “convinced, 
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however, thattheinterestof France 
and the happiness of the King, re- 
quired the triamph of the Catholic 
religion, employed all her zeal to 
multiply her converts; and it must 
be owned, that her persuasions had 
the desired effect. 

The King now received Madame 
Maintenon into his confidence, and 
he began by confiding to her, the 
secrets of the state; he entered, 
with her, into the details ralahion 
to his empire, cr to the royal fa- 
mily, and he appeared to be happy 
only in her society. 

In all ages, and in every coun- 
try, envy has produced epigrams, 
satires, pasquinades, and pam- 
phiets, which have been received 
by the public with a malicious 
joy ; and which have always been 
read with avidity. Atthis period, 
some clandestine writings ventured 
to attack the virlue of Madame de 
Maintenon; and, the most humi- 
liating verses were circulated about 
her. With one word, however, she 
could have annihilated the auther ; 
but, she did not even attenipt to 
discover him, nor to seek him in 
his retirement, In order to accus- 
tom the King to her absence, who, 
since the death of the Queen, had 
been still more attached to her; 
she demanded permission of him, 
to pass a month at the castle of 
Maintenon—‘* You are perfectly 
at liberty, replied the King, for f 
do not kuow any law to prevent 
you; but, you know how much 
I shall be affected, if you leave 
me for a single day.” 

Madame Maintenon was. un- 
able to resist this solicitation, and 
thought no more ef her departure. 
The King, in a short time, opened 
his mind to his confessor, an amia- 
ble Jesuit, in the following terms ; 
“ My youth was the prey of my 
passions ; | have committed great 
faults ; you have witnessed my 
repentance, which will last as long 
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as my life. A widower, at the age 
of 45, I have often thought of 
choosing myself a companion 
amongst the Princesses of Europe ; 
but, it is impossible that I could 
find in that exalted rank, those 
amiable qualities which adorned 
my late Queen. I also feel a 
Frepugnance in seeing upon the 
throne the children of a second 
marriage, whilst the three chil- 
dren of the Dauphin are sufficient 
to fulfil the hopes of the nation. 
You know my affection for Ma- 
dame de Maintenon; you have 
heard ‘me praise her modesty ; 
her disinteréstedness ; her com- 
assion for the unfortunate; her 
indefatigable zeal; and her con- 
stant endeavour to give me the 
best advice on all momentous 
occasions, I cannot express to 
you, the general amiable tendency 
of her dispositions; and, I have 
been so long accustomed to her, 
that I cannot bring myself to re- 
nounce her. She loves all my 
children, and she is adored by 
them ; and, in uniting her to my 
crown, I shall give them a second 
mother. She is partial to soli- 
tude; she loves obscurity; and 
my greatest fear is, in confiding 
to you this project, that she will 
not consent to it. The worthy 
confessor seconded the project, and 
the King immediately consulted 
Bossuet, on the positive necessity 
of rendering his marriage public ; 
which being given in the negative, 
measures were immediately taken 
to put it into effect. The histo- 
rians disagree as to the particalar 
epoch of this marriage. _L’ Abbe 
de Choise reports it to have been 
in the year 1686, bat it actually 
took place in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1685. The chapel, in 
which this mysterious marriage 
was consummated, still exists at 
the castle of Maintenon; and the 
present proprietor has adorned and 
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embellished it, in the most tasteful 
manner. Madame de Maintenon 
was above 50 years old, when she 
became the wife of Louis XIV. 

About this period, Madame de 
Maintenon founded the celebrated 
monastery of St. Cyr, which was 
finished under her directions; and, 
to obtain a bull for which, from 
the Pope, cost the court of France 
29,000 crowns. 

On the death of Louis XIV. 
Madame de Maintenon retired to 
the convent of St. Cyr; and, on 
the 15th of April, 1719, this ex- 
traordinary woman breathed her 
last. 


weer rrer 
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For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

CusTom sanctions practices the 
most revolting to the ideas of peo- 
ple who have not been inured to 
these peculiarities. Iu ‘the district 
of Landes, near La Buharre, in 
the South of France, the soil is 
chiefly composed of saud, almost 
continually moistened by a multi- 
plicity of springs, but it yields 
fine pasture for sheep. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly shepherds, and 
to obviate the inconvenience of 
wading through sinking spouty 
sands, they are all taught from 
their earliest years to walk upon 
stilts, fastened with thongs below 
the knee. About half a yard from 
the ground, the stilt is formed with 
a support for the foot ; and, habit 
has qualified both sexes to move 
upon these elevated supporters, 
with a celerity seldom surpassed 
by men and women exerting the 
locomotive power on their own 
soles. Besides the advantages 


derived from keeping the feet dry, 
while thus raised from the ground, 
the shepherds can descry their 
flocks at a vast distance, and hold 
communications with each other 


by signs, 
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THE CRIMINAL, 


FROM LOST HONOUR. 
(Concluded from page 107.) 


es 


I STILL stood before the body, 


Jost and irresolute. ‘The crack of 


a whip, and the sound of a wag- 
gon, which was passing through 
the wood, brought me to myself. 
It was scarcely a mile from the 
main road where I had committed 
the deed, and my own safety be- 
caine the first thought of my mind. 
Scareely conscious of my actions, 
I lost myself deeper in the wood. 
On the way, I recollected that he, 
whom I had murdered, possessed a 
watch, I stood in need of money 
to reach the frontiers; and yet I 
wanted courage to return to the 
spot where my murdered victim 
lay. Here the thought of a hell, 
anl the omnipresence of God, 
alarmed me. I summoned all my 
courage, determined to cope with 
all the terrors of hell. I returned 
to the spot; I found what I ex- 
pected ; and, in a green purse, a 
small sum of money. On robbing 
the corpse, I paused and reflected. 
It was no emotion of shame, nor 
of fear to magnify my crime by 
robbery. I believe it was scorn, 
‘which induced me to throw the 
watch away, and to retain only a 
moiety of the moaey. I wished 
to be considered a personal enemy 
of the deceased, but not his rob- 
ber. A thousand horrible forms 
now flitted before me; a terrible 
choice was left for me between a 
life of liorrible anxicty, and a vio- 
lent death—and I was obliged to 
choose. I had not the courage to 
hecome a suicide, and I trembled 
at the prospect of remaining in the 
world. Placed between the certain 
torments of life, and the uncertain 
terrors of eternity—equally inca- 
pable of living or dying—I passed 
Vol. I.—Dec. 1818. 
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the sixth hourofmy flight; an hour, 
more burthened with torments, 
than e’er a living being felt—or, 
feeling, could relate. Wrapt ia 
myself, with my hat deeply drawn 
over my face, as if it could conceal 
me from the eye of animated na- 
ture. I hadimperceptibly followed 
a narrow path, which led me into 
the thickest gloom; when, on a 
sudden, a hoarse commanding voice 
valled on me to stop. The voice 
was quite near to me; but, my 
distraction, and my hat being 
drawn over my eyes, prevented my 
looking around me. I raised my 
eyes, and saw a wan approaching 
me, who, in his hand, bore a knot- 
ted club. His figure bordered on 
the giganlic ;—at least my first 
surprise led me to that belief— 
and the colour of his skin was 
brown, approaching to the mulatto. 
His countenance looked ghastly 
and grim. IJustead of a girdle, he 
had thrown a thick rope around 
him, and a pistol and a broad 
knife declared his occupation. — 
The cry was repeated, and a sturdy 
arm held me fast. The sound of 
the human voice had inspired me 
with fear; but the sight of a vil- 
lain gave me courage. 

In the situation in which I then 
was, I had cause to tremble before 
every honest man; but none before 
a robber. ‘ Who art thon?” he 
asked. ‘One of thy kind!” was 
my answer. “ If thou really art 
what thou seemest to be, the path 
thou wert treading leads not to 
thy home ; what art thou here in 
search of ?? “ What right hast 
thou to ask me?” I rejoined with 
boldness. ‘Ihe man fixed his eyes 
upon me, “ Thou last been very 
near the gallows ; he said. “ It 
may be so;” I answered, “ then 
farewell,’ ‘ Halt,’? he cried; and 
drawing a tin flask frem his poueh, 
handed it to me. Fearand anxiety 
had exhausted my powers; and, 
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during the whole of this terrible 
day, nothing had vet passed my 
lips. A dread, at times, stole over 
me, that I should perish for want, 
in this desolate spot For ten 
miles around me, [ knew no re- 
freshinent could be procured. The 


joy may, tierefore, be conceived, 


with which I drank from the flask 
of the stranger. A fresh power 
pervaded my limbs ; my heart 
again beat high with courage; and 
hope, and love of life returned, 
The man threw himself on the 
grass; I did the same. ‘“ Hast 
thou carried on the trade long?” 
TI asked. He eyed me keenly. 
““What do’st thou mean?” he 
asked, I drew his knife from its 
hold. “Has this -been often 
bloody ?”? L asked. ‘ Who art 
thou?” he asked, in a tremulous 
tone. “A murderer, like thy- 
self,’ I answered; “ but only a 
beginner.”’ The man fixed his eyes 
upon me. “ Do’st thou reside 
hereabouts ?”? he asked. “ Ten 
miles hence,’ I answered; “ the 
host of the Sun, in L , if thou 
ha’st ever heard of such a person.” 
The man sprung from the ground. 
“The poacher Wolf!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ The same:” I an- 
swered. ‘ Welcome, welcome,” 
he cried ; and shook me violently 
by the hand. <‘ Have I at last 
found thee? I knew thee well. 
I have long reckoned upon thee.” 
‘© Reckoned upon me !—For what 
purpose?” “ Follow me,” he ex- 
claimed. “ Whither wilt thou 
lead me?”? “ Ask no questions ; 
follow me.”’? With force, he drag- 
ged me along. We proceeded about 
a inile. he wood became thicker, 
and our path more rugged. Nei- 
ther of us spoke a word, until the 
whistle of my conductor awakened 
me from my reflections. I raised 
my eyes; we stood on the decli- 
vity of a rock, which appeared to 
form a deep and hollow cave. A 





second whistle sounded from the 
interior of the rock, and a ladder 
was raised, as if by itself, slowly 
from the depth. My conductor 
descended, but he bade me stop 
until he returned. 

I now stood before the abyss, 
and I knew well that 1 was alone. 
The negligence of my conductor 
did not escape my attention. It 
only required a bold resolve to 
draw the ladder up. I was then 
free, and my flight secured. I 
confess that this circumstance 
struck me. I looked into the cave, 
which was soon to receive me; it 
gave me an obscure idea of the 
abyss of hell, from which there is 
no deliverance. I began to trem- 
ble at the course of life on which 
I was about to enter. A rapid 
flight alone could save me. I de- 
termined on this flight. I had 
already stretched my arm towards 
the ladder; but, on a sudden, it 
echoed in my ears, and sounded 
like a scornful Jaugh of hell,— 
“ What has a murderer to fear ?” 
My arm fell palsied by my side ; 
my account was full; the time of 
repentance was past; the murder 
which I had committed, stood like 
a barrier behind me, and hindered 
my return for ever. My conductor 
now re-appeared, and informed me, 
that | might descend. Now I was 
deprived of all choice, and I de- 
scended.' We had proceeded a 
short way, when the prospect be- 
gan to open, and a few miserable 
huts presented themselves; before 
which, about eighteen or twenty 
persons lay stretched before a fire. 
“ Here, comrades,” said my con- 
ductor ; “ here is the host of the 
Sun—bid him welcome!” “ The 
host of the Sun !”’ the whole gang 
exclaimed, and men and women 
flocked round me to welcome me ; 
I had disturbed them in their re- 
past: game, of every description, 
formed the feast; and the wine 
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passed quickly from man to man. 
Inflamed by wine, my head burned. 
In my breast arose the dormant 
fire of ambition. The world had 
rejected me as one inlected with 
the plague. Here [ found a bro- 
therly reception—respect and ho- 
nour. My resolution was soon 
formed. “I will be your Cap- 
tain!” I exclaimed, with pride. 
My offer was accepted, and I be- 
came the Captain of a band of 
robbers. 

This life became in a short time 
irksome to him, and he fortunately 
escaped from the gang. The road 
which le had chosen led toa small 
town, in which he determined to 
pass the night. A short time before, 
a strict order had been issued, to 
examine most minutely every tra- 
veller; and, as Wolf presented 
himself at the gate, the order was 
rigidly performed. The appear- 
ance of Wolf had something ridi- 
culous init; and, at the same time, 
something terrible and wild. The 
half-starved animal which he be- 
strode, and the burlesque choice 
of his clothes, in which, probably, 
his taste was. less consulted than 
the chronology of his thefts, form- 
ed a striking contrast with his 
face, in which so many violent 
passions were impressed. The 
gate-keeper started at the view of 
this extraordinary traveller. He 
was grown grey in his profession ; 
and, having executed it for forty 
years, he was conversant with the 
physiognomy of all thieves and 
vagrants: his eagle eye did not 
miss its aim. He seized the reins 
of Wolf’s horse, and demanded 
his passport. Wolf was, however, 
fully prepared, and delivered his 
passport, which he had, a short 
time before, stolen from a mer- 
chant. But this single circum- 


stance was not sufficient to over- 
throw an experience of forty years 
acquirement ; 


he attached more 
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credit to his eyes, than to the 
passport; and Wolf was obliged 
to follow him to the hall of the 
superintendant of the police. The 
passport was there examined, and 
found to be correct. The super- 
intendant was, however, unfortu- 
nately for Wolf, a great newsmon- 
ger, and was particularly fond of 
commenting on the news of the 
day, over a bottle of wine. Wolf’s 
passport told him, that the bearer 
had just left the enemvy’s country, 
which was at that time the theatre 
of war. He hoped to extract some 
private intelligence from the tra- 
veller, and sent his secretary with 
the pass, accompanied with an in- 
vitation to drink a glass of wine. 
Meantime Wolf was sitting on his 
horse before the house; and his 
grotesque appearance had attracted 
the canaalle of the town, who as- 
sembled in. crowds around bim, 
Unfortunately, the horse which 
Wolf rode was a stolen one; he 
imagined the horse had been ad- 
vertised, and was now recognized. 
The unexpected hospitality of the 
superiitendant completed his sus- 
picion. He now considered it as 
certain, that the deceit of his pass- 
port was discovered, and that the 
invitation was only a net to take 
him alive, and without opposition, 
He put spurs to his horse, and 
gallopped away. The sudden flight 
was the signal for pursuit. Life, 
or an ignominious death, was now 
the inevitable fate of Wolf. He 
had gained considerably upon his 
pursuers ; the major part had re- 
linquished his pursuit; aud, he was 
near his deliverance, when the in- 
visible hand, which guides the 
destinies of man, interfered—the 
inevitable hour was arrived—the 
fate of Wolf was sealed. Ignorant 
of the town, he struck into a street 
which he thought would lead him 
to the gates ; but, alas! the street 
had no outlet, and he was obliged 
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to face his pursuers. He drew a 
pistol from his pocket ; the crowd 
retired. “ The first man, who 
attempts to stop me, shall receive 
the contents,’ Wolf cried, and 
rode on. One, however, more 
courageous than the rest, seized 
him backwards by the arm—the 

istol dropped from his hand—and 
a was carried before the magis- 
trate. 

“Who are you?” the magistrate 
asked, in a commanding tone. 

‘A man,’’ Wolf answered, “ who 
is determined to give no answer, 
unless he be treated with civility. 

“ Who are you?” the magis- 
trate asked. “ That for which I 
have declared myself,”’ said Wolf. 
“IT have travelled all over Ger- 
many, and never met with inso- 
lence till I arrived in this town.”’ 

“ Your flight renders you sus- 
picious. Why did yon fly ?” 

“JT was weary of being the 
laughing-stock of the people.” 

“ You threatened to fire upon 
them.” 

“ My pistol was not loaded,” 
The pistol was examined, and no 
ball was found in it. 

“Why do you carry fire-arms 
about you ?” 

“ Because I have been warned 
of a certain Wolf, the host of the 
Sun, who makes it dangerous to 
travel unarmed.” 

“ Your answers speak well for 
your courage; but, they do not 
assist your cause. I give you 
until to-morrow to disclose the 
truth to me.” 

“T shall say no more than I 
have already done,” 

“ Conduct him to the jail.” 

On the following morning, the 
magistrate considered, that the 
stranger might be innocent; and 
he therefore determined to desist 
from the authoritative tone, and to 
treat him with civility and respect : 
he therefore summoned the jury of 


the place, and Wolf was brought 
before them. 

“ Forgive me, Sir,”’ said the 
magistrate; ‘“ if, yesterday, I 
treated you rather harshly; our 
laws are strict, and the occurrence 
was soon spread over the whole 
city. I cannot liberate you with- 
out infringing my duty. Appear- 
ances are against you. I wish you 
would give us that information by 
which they might be cleared ?” 

‘* But, if I have no information 
to give you, what then ?” 

“ Then I must report the cir- 
cumstance to government ; and you 
must remain, meantime, in close 
confinement.”’ 

* Well: and what then ?”’ 

“ Then you run the risk of being 
whipped. over the frontiers as a 
vagramt; or, if particular favour 
be shewn to you, you will be sent 
as a recruit to the first recruiting 
station.” Wolf was silent for a 
few minutes : he appeared to main- 
tain a violent struggle with him- 
self: at last, he boldly addressed 
the magistrate.—* May I request 
a quarter of an hour’s conversation 
with you, alone ?” 

The attendants regarded each 
other with a curious eye; but, 
retired on the order of the magis- 
trate. 

“ Now, what is your desire ?”’ 

“ Your behaviour, Sir, yester- 
day, would never have extorted a 
confession from me; for, to me, 
force is most revolting: but, the 
civility with which you have this 
day treated me, has inspired me 
with confidence and esteem. I 
believe you are a man of a noble 
mind.” 

“ What have you to say to me ?”” 

“T have long wished myself in 
the presence of a man like you— 
give me your hand.” 

« What does all this mean ?” 

« Your head is grey and reve- 
rend—you have been long in the 
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world—and have had your share 
of suffering—have you not? It 
has, therefore, perhaps, taught you 
humanity.” 

“ To the point, I pray you, Sir.” 

“You are but one step from 
eternity ; soon — soon, will 
need compassion from God—you 
will not, therefore, refuse it to 
man. Do you suspect nothing, 
Sir? With whom do you think 
you are speaking ?” 

“ Speak—you alarm me.” 

« Still do you suspect nothing ? 
Write to your Prince; tell him 
how you found me—tell him, that 
I was voluntarily my own betrayer ; 
and, may God be as gracious to 
him, as he will now be to me.— 
Pray for me, Old Man; and then 
drop a tear on the sentence you 
must pronounce.—I am that Wolf, 
the host of the Sun. 

He perished on the scaffold. 
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MARMION. 
A MELO DRAMA, 
By MISS E. W. MACAULEY. 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT’S POEM, 
(Concluded from page 208.) 


en 


SCENE VI. 
A Tower. 
Distant sound of martial music. 


CLARA appears on the top of 
the Tower. 


Clara. Hark! how the clang 
of battle sinks upon the ear! .. . 
Ah! Is De Wilton there ?—(dis- 
tant shout) — They run! — they 
fly!—or, maddened by despair, 
fight but to die! —Ah! Is De 
Wilton there ?— 

Music.— Enter Harry BLount 
and Husert, leading in Mar- 

MION. 


Harry Blount. Unlace his ar- 
mour—give him ar!—by St, 
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George, he’s gone !—Farewell— 
farewell to Marmion ! 

Hubert. Peace, brawler! peace— 
he moves. 

Marmion. Where’s Harry Blount? 
..... Where’s Hubert ?>—Why 
linger here, ye hearts of hare ?>— 
Redeem my honour! —- Charge 
again—cry Marmion to the res- 
cue! .... Alas! that sound will 
ne’er be heard again!—Yet, my 
last thought shall be for England’s 
weal. Fly, Harry ; to Lord Dacre 
bear my signet—tell him to bring 
hissquadronsup. Hubert, to Lord 
Surrey haste; tell him, Tunstal 
lies dead upon the field—Edmund 
is lost—the Admiral alone is left! 


Let Stanley charge, with spur of fire— 

Let Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England's lost !— 

Must I bid twice?.... Hence, varlets, 

fiy ! 

Leave Marmion alune....to die! 

{Music : exit Harry BLount 
and HuBERT. 


Is there none—not one of all my 
train, page, ’squire, or groom, te 
give one cup of water from the 

spring, to slake my dying thirst ? 


[ Music, while Ciara descends 
JSrom the Tower, and taking 
MARMION’S casque, runs to 
the stream—enter a MONK, 
and raises MARMION in his 
arms—CLARA returns. 


Clara. Oh, Heaven! the 
stream is red with blood !—with 
human blood! .... Oh, De Wil- 
ton! De Wilton! 

Marmion. Water !— water !— 
Give me water 

Clara. Yes—yes :—which way 
shall I bend ?—ah! yonder runs 
a little fountain, whose crystal 
stream is surely uncontaminated, 

[ Music. — Exit CLARA — re- 


turns with water, of which 
MARMION drinks, 
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Marmion. Is it the hand of 
Clare, or injured Constance, bathes 
my drooping head ?—Leave me, 
monk a, 90 not to me of shrift 
or prayer !—I must redress the 
woes of injured Constance...... 
Forgive me, geutle Clare, and lis- 
ten to my dying words 

‘Clara. Alas! my Lord, think 
not of me, but of your own im- 
mortal weal ;—in vain for Con- 
stance is your care,—she died at 
Holy Isle. 

Marmion. Died! say’st thou ? 
Then ’twas true !—the presage 
fell on my ear like truth. Qh! 
might I live but one day more to 
it may not be...... 
Curse on yon base murderer’s 
lance ! 








And doubly curs’d my failing brand-- 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand !.+.. 


[ Faints—music, 


CONSTANCE appears on the 
Tower. 


Marmion. Thy labours, gentle 
Clare, are fruitless all ; aiid thine, 


too, monk! In vain thee tells’t 


thy beads: for still her voice 
rings in my ear—her plaintive 
tones, as thus she often sung 





In the lost battle, borne down by the 
flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle with groans 
of the dying! 


No more I hear the strain —— 


Constance, from the Tower, 
sings the lines, and exit. 


Marmion. Hark! hark !—Did 
you not hear the sound P——It 
floated on my car... . (Music— 
enter CoNSTANCE)——Qh, Con- 
stance !—Constance !—Constance ! 

Constance. ( Kneels, and takes 
his hand) Marmion! 


Marmion. What art thou ? speak. 
Constance !—Ah! No—no—no _ 
torment me not !—away—away ! 
(Trumpets, and the distant shout 
of Staniey / — Victory !—Vic- 
tory : hove © England, victory /— 
Charge !/—-Chester, charge ! -— 
On rt Maa on / 


[MARMION dies, and Con- 
STANCE faints — she re- 
covers, and, gazing wildly 
round, exclaims, Marmion ! 
and bursts into an hysterie 
laugh. ] 


Constance. Why —aye, ’tis 
well! Here lies the proud de- 
stroyer of my virgin fame! For 
him I sacrificed my friends—my 
fortune—my eternal peace !—— 
Those eyes are closed, whose 
brilliancy appealed to my _ infa- 
tuated heart—those lips are silent, 
whose melting eloquence seduced 
me from my duty, and drew my 
soul from heaven !—Why speak’st 
thou not, brave Marmion ?—And 
is this all?—Why, peasants die ; 
and slaves are still adorned in 
winding sheets! Art thou as 
them—weak, frail, and mortal ? 
"Tis deep morality to gaze upon 
thee thus........as thou art— 
even so shall Constance be 
and all! —-and all !-—/Music) 
Marmion is peaceful now; °tis I 
alone endure despair! And why ? 
when here’s a remedy at hand.— 
(Snatches Manmion’s dirk, and 
rushes forward ; but is seized by 
Ciara and the Monk. 

Clara. Constance, forbear '— 

Constance. Clara, can’st thou 
forgive? ..... Here, at thy feet, 
low sinks the wretch who sought 
thy life, love’s slave—love’s vic- 
tim!....... Forgive—Angel of 
mercy, forgive—forgive ! 





(I’inale.) 
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THE 


NEGRO OF SENSIBILITY. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine, 


Mr. Eprror, 

IF the following ebullition of the 
heart, which arose from being a 
witness of the sorrow it attempts 
to delineate, can afford a melan- 
choly pleasure to the soul of sus- 
ceptibility, or rouse from the irina- 
nity the sons and daughters of ease 
and affluence, or divest the pre- 
judiced of the idea that the sable 
sons of Africa have not our feeling 
because they have not our com- 
plexion; if to answer one, or all 
of these purposes, you think the 
fragment may be useful, the author 
begs your acceptance of it ; who is 
your obedient servant, 

SOPHIA. 

Honoria has a house whose win- 
dows on one side overlook a churchi- 
yard, the common receptacle of the 
proud rich man and his lowly de- 
pendant; the only difference is, 
that the former is condemned to 
to await the fiat of his Omnipotent 
Judge enshrined in a marble-tomb, 
with all the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of splendid woe; whilst 
his less opulent neighbour i is con- 
signed to his parent earth, em- 
balmed only by the tears of genuine 
sorrow. 

From a view of this our last in- 
heritance, Honoria’s young friends 
turned disgusted away, with the 
improvident levity of youth and 
health, thinking it full soon enough 


to view such a memento mori of 


mortality, when six lustrums more 
were added to those few that were 
passed; whilst those whom age 
should have taught wisdom, and 
disappointment, philosophy, to 
look on it as the last stage of a 
receding world, They shrunk from 
the view like the sensitive plant 
from the touch ; and with tremb- 


ling limbs and appalled looks fly 
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from it, as if by shutting their eyes 
on a charnel-house they could di- 
vest their minds of the tremendous 
idea, that however unwilling or 
unprepared, they must one day be- 
come an inhabitant of it, 

Not so‘ the unhappy Honoria, 
who chose this for her residence 
from motives that have induced 
most others’ to have avoided it; 
because it contained within its re- 
lentless walls, an only and beloved 
daughter, a fairest of flowers, 
who even in blooming, died, re- 
called to ae kindred angels ’ere 
yet her many talents and beauties 
were arrived at perfection, and left 
no hope to her sorrowing mother 
but to be laid by her side in the 
silent tomb, till, at the awful sound 
of the last trumpet, the graves shall 
yield up their dead, when, through 
the merits of a blessed Redeemer, 
she hopes to rejoin her in a joy ful 
eternity ; with this aspiring ex- 
pectation, she each returning 
morning contemplates the conse- 
crated spot, that contains all that 
once was beauty—once was worth, 
As she was recently thus employ- 
ed, lost in a profound reverie on 
the instability of all human pros- 
pects ; on the shortness of her ) Joys; 
on the years she had wasted in 
unavailing sorrow and deep regret ; 
and on how many more she might 
yet be doomed to suffer before she 
should be summoned to rejoin her 
sainted child, she was roused from 
the intensity of her own feelings 
to share the pangs of a fellow- 
mourner. 

But it requires the pen of a 
Sterne or of a Pratt to paint the 
scene with energetic force, and 
with susceptible pathos and vivid 
euthusiasm. It requires the soul- 
moving powers of those charming 
authors to do justice to the simple 
but eloquent effusions produced by 
the real grief of an uncultivated 
child of uature—a poor negro, 
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Honoria heard his deep-drawn 
sigh; saw the silent tears impel 
each other down his emaciated 
face, as he bent with folded arms 
over a new-made grave, which 
had been left in the most rough 
and indecent disorder by those sho- 
vellers of dirt to dirt, as is their 
constant method of treatment to 
the last house of the poor and de- 
serted. He stooped to free it of 
the rubbish and weeds thrown on 
it: he viewed it with a shudder 
ef horrer as the habitation of the 
partner of his slavery, the only 
solace of his few hours of relaxa- 
tion from toil. She that was all 
to him, kindred, frieids, and coun- 
try, upbraided him, for neglecting 
the last sad office that had a claim 
on his aflection, Appearing roused 
from inaction by this idea, he 
brushed off the fast falling tears, 
and made an effort to cover the 
grave with sod; but finding that 
without assistance he could not 
accomplish it properly, he retired, 
but soon returned with a man, to 
whom he offered money to assist 
his pious purpose, who, with his 
spade, began to cut green turfs, 
whistling all the time with the 
most stoical indifferenee to the 
nature of his employment, or the 
misery of the poor wretch before 
him, who, kneeling down, began 
to cover the grave of his lamented 

artner with the fruits of his la- 
Gaal which this genuine child of 
the Sun, with a heart glowing as 
its beams, consecrated by floods of 
tears that rolled in torrents down 
his ebony cheeks. 

Ah! whispered Honoria, the 
milk of human kindness that flows 
in thy breast, poor unfortunate, 
makes thee appear in my eyes the 
fairest of the sons of men: worth 
is of no religion—no climate—no 
colour. Besides, like me, thou hast 
drank the bitter cup of affliction 
even unto the dregs ; thou visitest 


and mournest over the grave of a 
beloved wife—I over that of an 
only. ever to be regretted child, 
though in worldly situation we are 
as distinct as is the colour of our 
skin, yet the chain of misfortune 
has bound us in close contact. I 
will therefore mingle my tears with 
thine; nor in my orisons shalt thou 
poor negro be forgotten, that our 
serrows may be accepted by the 
Almighty as a compensation for 
our offences ; and that he who gave 
aud has taken away, will give us 
strength to endure what it has 
pleased him to inflict. 

The task of tenderness being 
accomplished, he gave his assist- 
ant the promised shilling—perbaps 
his last, which, having convinced 
himself of its ster! ling worth by 
trying it on his spade, he pocketed 
with as much apathy as a physi- 
cian takes his fee, when he has 
announced to the sorrowing rela- 
tions there are no hopes for his 
patient. 

Our dejected mourner lingered 
behind him for a last look at the 
repository of all his joys, but no 
sooner did he find himself alone, 
than he prostrated himself on the 
sod, yet wet with his tears, and 
appeared to be offering up the 
prayer of sensibility to the throne 
of the God of Mercy, who despises 
not the sighings of a contrite heart, 
nor the desire of such as are sor- 
rowful, and who, I doubt not, has 
heard, and will reward his humble 
spirit. 

After a pause he arose, and ap- 
peared renovated by the conscious 
pleasure of having performed a 
duty, he made an effort to tear 
himself from the spot endeared to 
him by his sufferings; with slow 
and lingering steps he bent his 
way through the church-yard, and 
turned at each receding step his 
tearful eyes on the clay-cold tene- 
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ON POLITENESS. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 
Mr. Epirtor. 


T have always been of opinion 
that politeness depends very little 
upon fashion. For genuine polite- 
ness we must look to a higher and 
more permanent principle. Whe. 
ther we understand it in its full 
latitude, as implying a general 
courtesy and urbanity to all, or 
whether we confine it to people of 
education (not extending it to 
those in inferior stations) we must 
still refer it to a more worthy 
source, than that of a few inci- 
dental opinions, which maintain 
but a momentary influence, and 
then give way to other notions, 
all cqually the offspring of caprice. 

Politeness, as it regards an in- 
tercourse with people of education, 
will be exercised in a general at- 
tention to the company, not limi- 
ted to a few, but diffused among 
all, in such a deference to the 
opinions, feelings, and inclinations 
of those around us, as excludes 
the appearance of self-love or self- 
indulgence, and indeed actually 
absorbs all ideas of self. It is 
more connected with the mind than 
the body. It is certainly much 
assisted by an easy address; fora 
person may often mean well, with- 
out the power of expressing what 
he means. He may be courteous 
in intention, and awkward in exe- 
cution. The politeness however 
which I have been defining will 
generally break through those ex- 
ternal obstacles, and make its way 
by persevering exertion to oblige, 
till it conciliate the heart; even 
though it should trust entirely to 
the suggestions of nature, and 
borrow no assistance from the mod- 
ish lessons of artificial behaviour. 

This politeness is then inde- 
pendent as to its origin on custom 
and fashion ; though the general 
Va, I—Dec. 1818. 


diffusion and display of it at the 
present moment may partly be at- 
tributed to this. influence, ‘To 
prove the independence I am as- 
serting, we have only to cofsider, 
whether any man in former ages, 
more enlightened than his cotem- 
poraries, scemed to eutertain these 
ideas of it, when so far from being 
sanctioned, this genuine politeness 
was discountenanced by fashion. 
In this country, the true polite- 
ness, so closely allied to urbanity 
and gentleness, was once much re- 
pressed by the current modes of 
behaviour, especially when those 
of iuferior rank were admitted to 
the tables of the great. A few 
centuries ago, the little civilities 
and attentions were measured out 
to different people in exact pro- 
portion to their respective stations, 
So that, in a promiscuous company, 
for instance, at the table of a ho- 
bleman, it would be easy to dis- 
cover the various degrees of his 
guests, as to family, or fortune, or 
profession, by his scrupulous for- 
malities corresponding with their 
different pretensions. If the no- 
bleman were the first of his com- 
pany, he generally displayed his 
superiority by the appropriation of 
afew delicacies to himself, by at- 
tending more, in fact, to his own 
person than to his visitors, These 
distinctions must have marred the 
pleasures of society by a forbid- 
ding ceremoniousness. The en- 
terlainer must have shewn a sel- 
fishness contrary to every idea of 
courtesy, and those of his guests, 
whose comparative pretensions 
were dubious, must have been often 
disconcerted or piqued by the in- 
vidiousness of such a discriminate 
ing manner, Of this behaviour we 
have several instances on record ; 
the Earl of Northumberland’s 
household book, begun in 1512, 
will furnish us with a curious ex- 
ample of it. From the book we 
2. 
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see that my lord’s board end, 
where the principal visitors had 
their places assigned them, was 
served with more delicate viands 
than the lower end of the table, 


where the inferior guests were 
seated. A large salt-cellar was 


fixed in the middle of the table to 
mark the unsocial distinction. 
Above the salt-cellar sat my lord 
and his principal guests, below it 
the inferior ones in due gradation. 
There was a highland chief not 
long ago who used to discriminate 
in the same manner between his 
visitors. They were allowed to 
partake of what dishes they pleas- 
ed, but had wines of a different 
quality set before them. No wine 
indeed appeared at the bottom of 
the table, which was furnished 
only with the common beverage of 
the country. Now all this is so 
inconsistent with the rules of ge- 
nuie politeness, though agreeable 
to the manners of our forefathers, 
that one should imagine the more 
enlightened among them would 
have hardly submitted to be ham- 
pered by such absurdities. At any 
age a complaisant man would 
ye rather more attentive to his in- 
fer'ors than to others, in order to 
remove from their minds, as much 
as possible, all abject ideas of their 
station or notions of invidious 
comparison, and to introduce ge- 
neral ease and complacency. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall find that such 
men often behave politely in oppo- 
silion to the fashionable rules of 
behaviour. Sir Francis Bacon, who 
lived in the midst of these formal 
times, was remarkably tender with 
respect to the little social atten- 
tions. The regard due to our- 
selves, and to others, is a point 
on which he frequently insists, 
It is remarkable that the Romans, 
at their most refined era, behaved 
retty nearly like our forefathers. 
im discriminate between his dif- 
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ferent guests according to their 
different stations, to serve himself 
and a few select friends, and in 
the next place direct his attention 
to the inferior orders of his com- 
peer is observable in the well- 
wed gentleman of ancient Rome. 
Fashion, therefore, among the 
Romans, was hostile to true po- 
liteness. Yet, (as amongst us,) 
there were some individuals, who 
had more than a glimpse of this 
pleasing quality. At a certain 
person’s house, says Pliny, some 
very elegant dishes were served 
up to himself, and a few more of 
us; while those which were placed 
before the rest of the company, 
were extremely mean. There were, 
in small bottles, three different sorts 
of wine; not that the guests might 
take their choice, but that they 
might not have an option in their 
power, The best was for himself 
and his friends of the first rank, the 
next for those of a lower order, 
and the third for his own guests, 
freedmen, 

That modern manners are di- 
rectly opposite to those of our 
ancestors and of the Romans, is 
sufficiently clear; yet, they seem 
a pretty exact transcript of Sir 
Francis Bacon’s ideas, and the 
notions of the politer Pliny, whilst 
they are perfectly consistent with 
the rules of genuine politeness. 
Nevertheless, we are apt to fancy 
that our politeness is merely the 
creature of the times, and unat- 
tainable by those who have never 
been introduced into the best com- 
pany, or who do not attend to the 
temporary dictates of fashion. But, 
from the instances of Lord Bacon 
and Pliny, we may conclude, -that 
they were prior to all arbitrary 
rules, and ever superior to caprice 
or custom. We must refer their 
origin, therefore, to some immu- 
table principles in the mind of 
man; and, I believe, we shall not 
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Imprisonnient 


mistake, if we entitle them the 
offspring of Goop SeNsE and 
BENEVOLENCE. He, who is in 
ossession of these qualities, must 
“ in every age a gentleman. * 
Happily for the present age, 
the good manners which I have 
attempted to describe, seem uni- 
yersally diffused, whilst they har- 
monize with the reigning fashions. 
The courteous, indeed, for fashion’s 
sake, most frequently experience, 
in marking the effects of their 
urbanity, the revival of smothered 
sensibilities; and the courteous, 
from principle, cannot but indulge 
the hope, that such sensibilities, 
repeatedly enkindled, may produce 
an illumination of the mind, whilst 
that politeness which was invo- 
luntarily and fortuitously adopted, 
may be retained from a conviction 
of its decorum, propriety, and 
gracefulness. C. 
* We beg leave to differ from our 
sensible Correspondent, on this head. 


In every sphere of humble life, many 
individuals can be found, who possess a 


‘high degree of good sense and henevo- 


lence ; but who have not the slightest 
pretensions to the character of the gen- 
tleman. Whatever may be the opinion 
of the theorist, the real gentleman is 
formed by education, and unrestrained 
intercourse with the higher classes of 
society. There is nothing innate in the 
character of the gentleman, «s displayed 
in polished life; and, although good 
sense and benevolence be included in 
the constituent qualities of the gentle- 
man, they must by no means be consi- 
dered as the only ones. Ed, 
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Imprisonment of the 
Learned. 


IMPRISONMENT seems not much 
to have disturbed the man of letters 
in the progress of his studies. 

It was in prison that Boethius 
composed his excellent book on the 
Consolations of Philosophy. 

Grotius wrote, in his confine- 
ment, his Commentary on St, Mat- 
thew, 


of the Learned. 
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Buchanan, in his dungeon of a 
monastery in Portugal, composed 
his excellent Paraphrases on the 
Psalms of David. 

Pelisson, during five years con- 
finement for some state affairs, pur- 
sued with ardour his studies in 
the Greek langrage, in Philoso- 
phy, and particularly in Theology, 
and produced several good compo- 
sitions, 

Michael Cervantes composed the 
best and most agreeable book in 
the Spanish language, during his 
captivity in Barb: ary. 

Fleta, a well known, and very 
excellent little law production, was 
written by a person confined in the 
Fleet Prison for debt, but whose 
name has not been preserved. 

Louis XII, when he was Duke 
of Orleans, bei ing taken prisoner at 
the battle of Si. Aubin, was long 
confined in the Tower of Bourges, 
and applying himself to his stu- 
dies, which he had hitherto neg- 
lected, he became in consequence 
an able and enlightened monarch, 

Margaret, Queen of Henry LV, 
King of France, confined in the 
Louvre, pursued very warmly the 
stndy of elegant literature; and 
composed a very skilful apology 
for the irregularities of her cou- 
duct. 

Charles I, during his cruel con- 
finement at Holmsby, wrote that 
excellent book, intituted, the Por. 
trait of a King, which he address 
ed to his son, “and where the polt- 
tical reflections will be fond not 
unworthy of Tacitus, This work 
has, however, been attributed by 
his enemies to Dr. Gowden, who 
was incapable of writing a single 
paragraph of it. 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined 
by her sister Mary, wrote some 
very charming poems, which we 
do not find she could eyer equal 
after her enlargement; and Mary 
Queen of Scots, during her long 
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imprisonment by Elizabeth, pro- 
duced many beautiful poetic come 
positions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh prodaced in 
his confinement his History of the 
World, of whom it is observed, to 
employ the language of Hume, 
they had leisure to reflect on the 
hardships, not to say the injustice, 
of his sentence. They pitied his 
active and enterprizing spirit, 
Which languished in the rigour of 
confinement. They were struek 
with the extensive genius of the 
man, who, being educated amidst 
naval and military enterprises, had 
surpassed in the pursuits of litera- 
ture even those of the most recluse 
and sedentary lives; and they ad- 
mired his unbroken magnanimity, 
which at his age, and under his 
circumstances, could engage him 
to undertake and execute so great 
a work as his History of the 
World. 

It would be invidious to mention 
the modern works which liave been 
composed in a prison, as the au- 
thors are still living; but many 
there are, to the disgrace of the 
patrons of genius and of litera- 
ture. 

On the dangerous influence of 

Injustice in the formation of 

the Character of Children, 


ADDRESSED TO ALL MOTHERS, 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

Ir cannot be too often, nor too 
loudly impressed upon the mind 
of every parent—Be not unjust 
towards your Children; observe 
thinutely their actions and their 
faulis; punish not every trifling 
one with the full force of severity ; 
and reflect well-ere that severity 
be used at all; never place pre- 
cipitation, suspicion, nor mistrust, 
in the room of positive conviction ; 
but, let a love of truth and of jus- 
tice guide you in your decisions, 


Even the most wise and prudent 
fathers will, in some cases, allow 
themselves to be caught in’ the 
practice of precipitate judgment 
and of partiality ; but, with mo- 
thers, it is more generally the 
case. The finer irritation of the 
nerves ; the general attention to 
many small and indispensable do- 
mestic duties, and many other 
similar circumstances, easily mis- 
lead even the tenderest of mothers, 
to acts of precipitate injustice to- 
wards their children, the terrible 
consequences of which have not 
been foreseen in their fall extent,nor 
perhaps have even ever been taken 
into consideration. Even the small- 
est reasoning being feels that it has 
a very small, or perhaps no claim 
on benefits or proofs of favour which 
have not been deserved ; but it 
claims, as its right, a positive dis- 
play of justice, and that right is 
founded in the nature of things, 
and in the natural relation between 
actions and reward. He who mis- 
leads a child, in this claim, who 
destroys its expectations, and dis- 
turbs its ideas, overthrows in the 
same moment, its whole system of 
ideas, destroys its moral existence, 
becomes a traitor to mankind, and 
often destroys the happiness of a 
human being for ever. The first 
act of injustice which a parent 
practices towards a child, carries 
with it those consequences which 
few conceive, but which all would 
avoid, if they knew them. I knew 
a well-disposed child, of five years 
of age, who, with his playfellows, 
was amusing himself with a dead 
mouse, and admiring its sleek and 
glossy skin. The governess, not 
the mother, perceived it; and the 
boy received a slight corporeal 
punishment. But, in this cen- 
sure and this punisliment, were 
there not mingled some female 
humours and precipitation ? aud 
yet the consequences of this pu- 
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hishment were not foreseen: from 
that moment, an insurmountable 
disgust was implanted in the mind 
of the child towards that particular 
animal, and he could never see a 
mouse afterwards without shudder- 
ing. Another child received from 
his preceptor in religion, severe 
corporeal punishment ‘and censure, 
unjustly directed. The conse- 
quences of this treatment were, 
that the child for ever afterwards 
rejected all instruction in religion; 
and, in his riper years, remained 
wholly ignorant of its salutary 
doctrines. So easy can the first 
injustice which is suffered by a 
child, become the centre - point, 
round which the whole moral sys- 
tem turns and moves, Rousseau, 
in his Confessions, relates a case 
which ought to be engraven on 
the heart of every parent, who is 
inclined to be hasty in his punish- 
ment. One day, says this great 
man, I was learning my lesson, in 
a room adjoining the kitchen, and 
the servant had placed a comb in 
the window to dry. On her re- 
turn, she found a whole row of the 
teeth completely broken. But to 
whom was the action to be as- 
cribed >—I alone had been in the 
room, and I was questioned ; but, 
I denied having ever touched the 
comb. Threats, persuasions, pre- 
sents were offered, I obstinately 
maintained my innocence. ‘The 
conviction was too glaring, and 
weighed more than all my _ pro- 
testations, although it was the 
first time in which they heard me 
lie so boldly. The matter took a 
serious turn, The malice, the false- 
hood, and the obstinacy, all seem- 
ed equally worthy of punishment ; 
and that punishment was inflicted. 
The desired confession, however, 
could not be extracted from me, 
Repeatedly and severely pm uished, 
I still remained firm and wagner 
I was determined to suffer deati 
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rather than divulge the act.— 
Power at last yielded to this de- 
vilish obstinacy of a child, as it 
was termed, and 1 overcame the 
dreadful ordeal. It is now 50 
years since this occurrence teok 
place; and, at this time, no fur- 
ther fear rests upon my mind, of 
being punished for the deed. Well, 
then! I declare, in the presence of 
Heaven, that I was innocent ; that 
I never touched, nor broke the 
comb. It is impossible for me to 
account for it: all I know is, that 
I was innocent. Figure to your- 
selves a character, timid and pli- 
ant in common life, but in his 
passions hot, proud, and inflexible ; 
a child, always guided by the voice 
of reason; always treated with 
gentleness, justice, and gooduess— 
What an overthrow of ideas !— 

what confusion of feelings !—what 
destruction of the heart of the 
little rational and moral being. f 
had not understanding enough to 
comprehend the appearance which 
condemned, nor could I place my- 
self in the situation of others. I 
remained in my own rooiwn, and 
every thing which I felt was the 
severity of a terrible punishment 
for acrime, which I had not com- 
milted. The corporeal pain, keen 
as it was, maile little effect upon 
me. I felt only anger, despair, 
and revenge. Here was the limit 
of the youthful hilarity. Since 
that hour, I have ceased to enjoy 
a perfect happiness ; and, I feel to 
this day, that that hour was the 
last of my infantine bliss. ‘Thus 
writes Rosseau—a man; who, with 
all his imagined and real faults, 
knew the heart of man, in its in- 
most core. I wish every father 
and mother to read this recital of 
Rousseau. Every mother may 
temper her indulgence and good- 
ness towards her children; she 
may place bounds to her love and 
tenderness; but, in all her actions, 
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the principles of justice ought to 
be fixed and unalterable; she should 
never correct a child for a fault, 
without a firm and positive con- 
viction that such a fault has been 
committed ; and then let the pu- 
nishment be proportioned to the 
extent of the fault, and not the 
same be inflicted for a trifling mis- 
demeanour, as that which should 
await the commission of a crime. 


R. H. 

ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT 

GLITTERS. 
From Mrs. Opies New Tales. 
(Concluded from page 216) 

«<«T see it is Mr. Seymour’s 
picture,’ I coldly replied. 

«“«*What! did you then ever 
see him ?” 

«< Yes, I have seen him; and I 
regret the hour when I first saw 
him:—but still more for your 
sake, dear unconscious victim, do 
I regret the hour when you first 
saw him; and IJ, alas! must teach 
you to regret it also.’ 

“ T believe the poor thing thought 
me insane; and alarming as that 
fear was, it was comfort to the 
feelings which succeeded it. 

“ She still held the picture, I 
took it from her; I looked at it, 
and burst into an agony of tears, 
They did me good, and I was soon 
able to proceed. ‘ You told me 
this was the picture of your hus- 
band, I replied, ‘ I see it is the 
picture of Mr, Seymour.’ — Did 
you not mark something evasive 
in my reply ?” 

“A no faltered on her lips; she 
was too much agitated to speak 
plainly. 

««*T meant, dear deluded INNo- 
CENT,—for such you are, and re- 
member it to your consolation, 
that it was the picture of Mr. Sey- 
mour, not of your husband; fur 


he is mine—my husband. I was 
the Miss Fortescue whom Sedley 
Seymour married; and he has ne 
uncle.’ 

“ T cannot describe the expres- 
sion of her countenance when I 
said this! She fixed her eyes on 
me with a wild stare, and then 
with a sort of mad laugh exclaim- 
ed, ‘No, no—no—no—that’s im- 
possible !’ 

“ «Well it were,’ replied I, in 
emotion nearly equal to her own : 
‘but you know his hand-writing, 
therefore read this and be con- 
vinced,’—So saying, I put the fol- 
lowing note into her hand, which 
I happened to have in my pocket, 
shewing her the address first. 

“<T shall not dine at home to- 
day, Louisa; but I mean to attend 
your assembly this evening with 
Lord and Lady Nelvin.’ 

“She read—she heaved a few 
hysterical sobs, and [ received her 
senseless in my arms. 

“The suspension, the happy 
suspension of life as I may call it, 
was only temporary ; and never 
shall I forget the look of woe with 
which she opened her eyes and 
gazed on me! Then, hiding her 
face, she fell at my feet, and em- 
bracing my knees, begged me to 
forgive her. 

« « Forgive thee! my poor child,’ 
said I, tenderly embracing her: 
‘ What pardon hast thou to ask ? 
Unconsciously thou hast invaded 
my rights: and I repeat—Re- 
member, you are INNOCENT; and 
if you are capable of being virR- 
TUous also, | will be your friend, 
your mother, and a mother to your 
infant: | have the means, and I 
have the widl to save and to pro- 
tect you!’ 

“«<« Then I must leave him— 
never see him more, I suppose ?” 
she cried with a scream of phrensy; 
and a long aud terrible paroxysm 
succeeded, 
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_ © Painful would it have been to 
me to witness such an one at any 
time, and in any human being ; 
but to think that my husband oc- 
casioned it, rendered me nearly 
wild myself. 

‘“ Not to be tedious, let me add, 
that when she became composed, 
I again told her, that if she conti- 
nued to live with Seymour after 
what she had heard, she would 
cease to be innocent, and would 
deserve to forfeit mine and every 
oue’s respect ; but that, if she-had 
resolution to leave her betrayer 
she would then be virtuous, and 
so virtuous, that every one who 
knew her story, would delight to 

raise her and to befriend her. 

“ She owned the truth of all I 
said, but doubted her resolution : 
and at length sle conjured me to 
jake her and her child away di- 
rectly, and hide them from Sey- 
mour for ever; for if she saw him 
again, she was sure she should not 
have the heart to leave him. 

“ How I felt for this child of un- 
affected nature! How tender were 
the tears I shedover her! [ forgot 
she was my rival, and I believe she 
forgot that I was her’s; or rather 
that while I lived she could not be 
a wife; she seemed to remember 
nothing of me but that she had 
jnjured me, and that I forgave her. 

“« Her proposal, if feasible, | was 
desirous to comply with; and was 
considering whither [I could take 
her, when we heard a hasty step 
on the stairs—and Seymour burst 
into the room. On secing him 
Emily screamed, and hid her face 
in my bosom; while I, bold ia 
innocence, and proud to be thus 
chosen as the protector of injured 
Innocence, awaited his approach 
with a firm and unvarying coun- 
tenance. 

“He was seemingly awed a 
moment, and lost his, usually, un- 
daunted air and manner. 
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“So, madam,’ he at length 
exclaimed, ‘ is this well done of 
you, to keep spies upon my ac- 
tions, and force yourself into a 
house that calls me master? Here, 
madam, at least, [ am independent 
of a mean and treacherous wife, 
and I can rid myself of an object 
that is odious tome. Go, I com- 
mand you, hence! on the obe- 
dience which you owe me, and 
which you pretend to pay.’ 

« « After what [ now know of 
you, Mr. Seymour,’ replied I, with 
a firm voice and look, though my 
tongue was parched with emotion, 

‘ your presence, Sir, is to me as 
odious as mine has long been to 
you. Your brutal violence of tem- 
per I could bear,—for lately at 
least it has injured ouly myself ; 
but your profligate destruction of 
this lovely innocent I cannot for- 
give—I cannot excuse.’ 

“«No! exclaimed he, cannot 
her excelling beauty excuse it? 
Look on her, madam. In what is 
she not your superior, except in 
fortune? And she does not make 
the wills of doting old men, to 
render the man whoinshe pretends 
to love a dependent on her caprice. 
Yes, madam, in every thing but 
fortune, she is your superior—in 
youth, in beauty, in goodness of 
alae she is as free from 
stain as you are; aye, and but for 
you, she would have continued 
happy, for she loves me, aud [ dote 
on her; yes, but for you we had 
been happy still. Hark ye, ma- 
dam, as some reparation for the 
cursed trick which you have now 
played me, do'me one favour.’ 

“ < Name It.’ 

«< Die, madam—die!’ he ex- 
claimed with frantic earnestness 
and the look of a demon; ‘ Die! 
that [ may make that angel amends 
for all she is now suff ring, by 
making her legally my w 7 

« J thought I had already gone 
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through the worst of my sufferings: 
but to hear the being for whom I 
had sacrificed so much, and suffer- 
ed so much, desire me, as the only 
favour L could do him, to die, that 
he might marry another—nearly 
drove me to a desperation equal to 
his own ; and even the woe-worn 
Emily exclaimed, ‘Shame! shame 
on you, Seymour ! 

«© «J will save you, Sir,’ said I, 

after a long struggle with myself, 
and speaking with effort, ‘ I will 
save you from the further guilt of 
ruffiau treatment like this: I leave 
it to that lady to explain why I 
am here, and how. Sir, while 
enumerating the advantages which 
that much injured bemg has over 
me, you omitted the greatest in 
my eyes—that she is not your 
wife.’ 

“So saying, I left the room: 
and Seymour, who had never seen 
me show any thing like spirit be- 
fore, seemed confounded at this 
exertion of it; and 1 went unim- 
peded to my carriage. But when 
I reached home, the servants found 
me in a swoon at the bottom of the 
coach; nor was I able to leave my 
bed for two days. Seymour did 
not come home during the time, 
and I was very anxious to know 
whether that time was passed with 
Emily. 

At the end of the third day he re- 
turned, and burst into my room like 
a man devoid of reason. ‘ Where 
have you hidden her? Whither 
have you taken Emily and my 
child? he cried. ‘ Give them 
back to me, or take the conse- 
quences!’ And as he said this 
he grasped my arm till I shrieked 
aloud with agony. 

«« Has she then left you?— 
Noble girl!’ I exclaimed, in a 
transport of joy. 

“ € You know she has, accursed 
hypocrite! —and tell me where 
she is this moment,’ 


“* You know me to be no hy- 
pocrite, I replied, ‘and that nei- 
ther my woe nor my joy is ever 
feigned. If she has left your pro- 
tection T rejoice, and I honour her ; 
and all I regret is, that she -has no¢ 
Sled to me.’ 

“« Am I to believe then,’ said 
he, turning very pale,, that she 
has left me, and has not flown to 
you? Then am I more wretched 
than before,—for what, O what, 
can have become of ‘her ? 

“ «What, indeed!’ repeated T. 
And Seymour, assured by my man- 
per that I was as much alarmed as 
himself, left me with the same im- 
petuosity as marked his entrance. 

“The next morning by the two- 
penny post, I received a note in a 
hand which [ did not know. [I 
opened it, and found with delight, 
that it was signed ‘ Emily.’ 

“ Tt was dated from an obscure 
lodging in the Borough, and it 
claimed the protection for her and 
her child which I had promised 
her, 

“ My resolution was instantly 
taken, and my plan laid. © 1 order- 
ed a post-chaise to meet me on 
Blackfriar’s-bridge, whither I drove 
in my own coach, taking my own 
maid with me. There I dismissed 
it, and got into the chaise, desir- 
ing it to drive me to Flint’s on 
Fish Street Hill. When there, I 
ordered the chaise to Emily’s lodg- 
ings. As soon as she saw me, she 
threw herself into my arms, 

** You and virtue have eon- 
quered,’ said she ; but Oh! I have 
suffered much. While he remain- 
ed with me after you left us, I 
thought I could never leave him ; 
and I promised not to forsake him, 
though it was become wicked in 
me to live with him now; and on 
the strength of my assurances he 
went into the country to some 
races. But better feelings gained 
ascendancy over me; and before 
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he returned I was gone. And now 
do take me where I shall never see 
him again !’ 

“1 told her I was come for that 
purpose. And I took her and her 
child to a retired and pleasant seat 
of mine, which [ inherited from Mr. 
Arlington, about ten miles from 
Lovelands ; but so secluded that 
no one going aloug the high 
road could imagine there was a 
house near. And there, on pre- 
tence that she was a friend of mine 
in ill-health, to whom change of 
air was necessary, I left her, set- 
tled, as I hope, for life. Before 
we parted, I engaged servants to 
wait on her, and told her that I 
would allow her an income equal 
to her own fortune, which, I had 
no doubt, had been entirely wast- 
ed; and that I would settle a for- 
tune on her child. 

“In three days, having seen her 
tolerably composed, I went to the 
Lawn House with a_ lightened 
heart; and thither I had ordered 
my carriage, in which I returned 
to London. 


FPPC 


REMARKABLE PRODUCTIONS OF 
NATURE. 


THE Pitahaya, a tree of Cali- 
fornia, bears large quantities of a 
small luscious fig, upon fluted 
branches, which never produce 
any foliage. This fruit was the 
principal “food of the natives, be- 
fore the Spaniards introduced the 
culture of grain. This tall shrub 
is the only perennial plant in the 
known world with fluted trunk and 
aris, aad quite destitute of leaves, 

The Navlinch, an apple, rather 
larger than a golden pippin, grows 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
and some other parts of Russia ; 
but, degenerates in other coun- 
tries. This fruit is perfectly 
transparent in colour, much re- 
sembling amber, and of exquisite 
flavour. 
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Literary Recollections. 

LADIES OF ScCOTLAND.—Among 
the present publications at Paris, 
of a popular and attractive kind is, 
The Tour of a Frenchman through 
England, in the years of 1816, 
and 1817. The writer, speaking 
of Scotland, says, Even in Scot- 
land, civilization makes a sensible 
progress, but there may still be 
seen some fine women, very well 
dressed, with white muslin gowns, 
gloves, and even a parasol, holding 
their shoes and slockings in their 
hands, and walking bare-footed 
through the mire. “They defend 
the custom as cleanly, for it is 
absolutely necessary to wash the 
feel; as healthful, for they are 
sure not to have wet covering to 
the feet; and no one can deny 
that it is economical. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD. — The 
famous Lord Chesterfield had a 
relation, a Mr. Stanhope, who was 
exceedingly proud of his pedigree, 
which he pretended to trace toa 
ridiculous antiquity. Lord Chester- 
field was one day walking through 
an obscure street in London, where 
he saw a miserable daub of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. He pur- 
chased this painting, and having 
written on the top of it, ddam de 
Stanhope of Eden, and Eve his 
Wife, hesent it to his relation, 
as a valuable old family picture. 

ARCUBISHOP FENELON.—When 
Archbishop Fenelon was almoner 
to Louis XIV. his Majesty was 
astonished one Sunday to find, in- 
stead of the usual crowded von- 
gregation, only himself and his 
attendants, the priest, and other 
officers of the chapel. ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of this?” said the 
King. The prelate answered, “ I 
caused it to be given out that your 
Majesty did not attend chapel to- 
day, in order that you may see 
who came here to worship God, 
atid who to worship the King.” 
2M 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


a net Re tine 


CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. 
By Lord Byron. 
(Concluded from p. 224.) 


Our readers are no doubt ac- 
quainted with the opinion which 
is held by the noble author, of the 
character of a celebrated exile, and 
we quote the following more for 
the curiosity of the matter, than 
for either poetry or merit. He is 
speaking of the universal dominion 
of the Roman heroes. 


as yet none have 
Nor could the same supremacy have 
neared, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the 
grave. 
But vanquish’d by himself, to his own 
slaves a slave. 


The fool of false ambition—and a kind 
Of bastard Cesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s 


mind 

Was modelled in a less terrestrial 
mould, 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment 
cold ; 


And an immoral instinct which re- 
deemed 
The frailties of a heart, so soft, yet 
bold, 
Acides with the distaff now he seemed 
At Cleopatra’s feet, and now himself he 
beam’d. 


And came, and saw, and conquered ! 
But the man, 

Who would have tamed his eagles 
down to flee, 

Like a train’d falcon inthe Gallic van, 

Which he in sooth long led to victory, 

With a deaf heart, which neverseem’d 


ta be 
A listener to itself, was strangely 
fram'd 


With but one weakest weakness— 
vanity. 
Coqguettish in ambition—still he aim’d 
At what?—can he avouch, or answer 
what he claim’d ? 


And would be all or nothing—nor 
could wait 
For the sure grave to level him; few 
years 
Had fixed him with the Czsars in his 
fate, 
On whom we tread—— 


The country of Italy, which we 
were always taught to consider the 
Elysium of Europe, has also a par- 
ticular claim in itself to the inter- 
est of every mind of taste and 
refinement :—that balmy clime, 
which music, painting, sculpture, 
and poetry, have made their dwel- 
ling place, where Tasso and Ari- 
osto tuned their magic lyres, where 
Alfieri wrapt his readers in a-tra- 
gic, though fictitious spell ; where 
Cicero, the wisest and best man 
of all antiquity, poured forth his 
matchless eloquence, where every 
object reminds the observer of 
some hero, emperor, or celebrated 
character, must influence partial- 
ity and demand attention. The 
noble author thus describes this 
charming country, we must how- 
ever premise that it is but a para- 
phrase of an exquisite sonnet by 
Felicaga— 


Italia, Oh Ttalia, thou who hast, 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and 
past. 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d 
by shame, 

And annals graved in characters of 
flame. 

O God! that thou wert in thy naked- 
ness 

Less lovely or more powerful, and 
eould’st claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers back, 
who press 

To shed thy blood, and drink the tears 

of thy distress. 


Then migh’tst thou more appal ; or less 
desired, 
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He homely and be peaceful, unde- 
plored, 

For thy destructive charms, then still 
untired, 

Would not be seen ; the armed tor- 
rents pour'’d 

Down the deep Alps ; nor would thie 
hostile horde 

Of many nation’d spoilers from the Po 

Quatff blood and water; nor the 
Stranger’s sword 

Be thy-sad-weapon of defence, and so 

Victor or vanquished, then the slave of 

friend or foe, 


* * * * * 


Thou art the garden of the world, the 


home 

Of all art yields, and Nature can 
decree ; 

Even in thy desarts what is like to 
thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful ; thy 
waste 


More rich than other climes’ fertility. 
Thy wreck of glory, and thy ruin 
graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannet 
be defaced. 


Towards the termination of the 
oem there is much of the author, 
and of the pilgrim, his imaginary 
companion. That the more real 
personage of the two can be so 
classed is too true; but there is a 
degree of anguish and asperity in 
this portion of his work, which 
tells only too plainly the unenvi- 
able state of his mind. The sub- 
joined bitter effusion will oear 
ample testimony to the truth of 
this remark, 


O Time, the beautifier of the dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter 

And only healer, when the heart hath 
bled! 

Time, the corrector where our judg- 
ments err, 

The test of trath—Love, sole philoSo- 


pher, 

For all besides are sephists, from thy 
thrift 

Which never loses, though it doth 
defer 


Time, the avenger. Unto thee T lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and 
crave oi thee a gilt. 
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Amidst this wreck, where thou hast 
made a shrine 

And temple more divinely desolate ; 

Among thy mightier off’rings here are 
mine 

Ruins of years, though few yet full of 
fate. 

If thou hast ever secn me foo elate, 

Hear me not; but, if calmly I have 
borne 

Good, and reserv’d my pride against 
the hate 

Which shall not whelm me, let me not 
have worn 


This iron in my soul—in vain shall they 


not mourn. 


And thou, who never yet of human 
wrong 

Lost the unbalanced scale, great Ne- 
mesis ! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee 
homage long, 

Thou, who didst call the Furies from 
th’ abyss, 

And round Orestes bade them howl 
and hiss 

For that unnatural retribution—just 

Had it been from hands less near—in 
this, 

Thy former realm, I call thee from the 
dust 3 


Do’st thou not hear, my heart?) Awake, 


thou shalt, and must. 


It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults, or mine the 


wound 

I bleed withal, and had it been con- 
ferr'd 

With a just weapon, it had flowed un- 
bound, 


But now my blood shall not sink in 
the ground. 

To thee [{ do devote it—theu shalt 
take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be 
sought and found ; 

Which, if I have not taken for the 


} 
Sa eer 


But let that pass—I sleep—but thou 


shalt yet awake. 


And if my voice break forth, ’tis not 
that now 

I shrink from what is suffer’d; Iet 
him speak 

Who hath bebeld decline upon my 
brow, 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it 
weak, 
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But, in this page, a record will I seek ; 

Not in the air shall these my words 
disperse, 

Though I be ashes—a far hour shall 
wreck 

The deep prophetic fulness of my 
verse, 

And fall, on human heads, the mountain 

of my curse, 


That curse shall be forgiveness—have 
1 not— 

Hear me, my mother earth—behold it, 
heav'n ! 

Have I not had to wrestle with my 
lot ? 

Have I not suffer’d things to be for- 

iven? 

Have [ not had my brain seared, my 
heart riven, 

Hopes snapp’d, name blighted, life’s 
life lied away, 

And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom 1 

survey ! 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy, 

Have I not seen what human things 
could do? 

From the loud roar of foaming ca- 
lumuy, 

To the small whisper of the as paltry 
few, 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew? 

The Janus glance of whose significant 
eye, 

Learning to lie with silence, would 
seem true ; 

And, without utt’rance, save the shrug 
or sigh, 

Deal round to happy fools, its speechless 

oblequy. 


We now proceed to copy the 
two farewell stanzas of this ex- 
quisite, but very unequal Poem. 
It is in many respects wanting in 
the fire of its predecessors, but it 
still bears the stamp of an immor- 
tal genius, 


My task is done; my song hath ceas’d; 
my theme 

Hath died into an echo; it is fit 

The spell should break uf this pro- 
tracted dream. : 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which 
hath lit 

My midnight lamp, and what is writ, 
i$ Writ. 


Would it were worthier; but, I am 
not now, 

That which I have been, and my vi- 
sions fall 

Less palpable before me; and the 
glow 

Which in my spirit dwells, is fluttering, 

faint, and low. 


Farewell—a word that must be, and 
hath been, 

A sound which makes us linger—yet, 
farewell ! 

Ye, who have trac’d the Pilgrim to the 
scene 

Which is his last ; if, in your memories, 
dwell 

A thought which once was his; if on 

e swell 

A single recolJection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal, shoon, and scallop 
shell, 

Farewelli with him alone may rest the 
pain, 

If such there were—with you the moral 

of the strain. 


PIPE P OL 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


Second Series. 

JEDEDIAH Cleishbotham, school- 
master and parish-clerk of Gander- 
cleugh, is already known to our 
readers as the collector and ar- 
ranger of a series of tales, entitled 
the Tales of my Landlord ; for 
whic : said series, the said Jedediah 
amassed unto himselfa considerable 
sum of mouey: now we fancy we 
behold the cunning schoolmaster, 
after having whipped arma vi- 
rumque cano, or Tityre tu patila 
into, the heads of some of his stu- 
pid scholars, or after having per- 
formed the last duties to some 
““cumbrous mass of mortality,” 
in high satisfaction with himself, 
seated in his ingle-nook, and with 
an arch smile at the credulity of 
the world, counting the extent of 
his gains; but, be it known, that 
this Jedediah was once a poet, 
and in his country he was lauded 
as the first of rhymsters, and his 
coffers soon were filled with ‘“‘ muc- 
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kle siller.’” From the Dee to the 
Tay, from the Tay to the Forth, 
from the Forth to the Tweed, from 
the Tweed to the Tyne, from the 
Tyne to the Trent, and from the 
Trent to the Thames, the fame of 
this same poet sounded mightily. 
In ancient story, however, we read 
of an adventurer ’yclep’d Deda- 
lus, who, elevating himself on 
waxen wings, soared too near the 
sun, and fell into the sea, and 
nothing more was heard of the 
zronaut Dedalus: and it has hap- 
pened in these, more modern times, 
that the above-mentioned poet once 
took a flight to Waterloo, mounted 
on his Pegasus, and whether Pe- 
gasus ran away with him, or whe- 
ther they were both killed by sa- 
bre or by shot, cannot be attested 
by any official documents. Some 
well-founded rumours are, however, 
afloat, that Pegasus, not much re- 
dishing the din of cannon, and the 
clash of arms, turned suddenly 
round, and conveyed the poet to 
the Parliament Square, in Edin- 
burgh, where, in a most uncere- 
monious manner, he deposited his 
burthen, and returned to his Par- 
nassian mount. Discomfited and 
disgraced, the poet, alias the 
schoolmaster and parish-clerk of 
Gandercleugh, betook himself to 
the collection of some of the old 
traditionary tales of his country, 
and being gifted with a certain 
facility of description, he descend- 
ed from the lafty station of the poet 
to beeome the humble novel writer. 
Vast, however, lave been his gains 
in this department of literature ; 
aud the 4000/. which he is said to 
have obtained for this second series 
of the Tales of my Landlord, has 
enabled him to add another estate 
to his landed property. We pretend 
not, however, to the spirit of divi- 
nation, nor of prophecy, but we 
certainly do foretel that another 
guch a series as the present, would 
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lay his fame as a_novel-writer, 
where that of many of the novel- 
mongers of Leadenhall Street has 
been long mouldering. The series 
now under our review, consists of 
one Tale, entitled The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian; by which our readers 
are to understand the Tolbooth, 
alias the Newgate of Edinburgh: 
and, at the outset of the work, the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian enables our 
author to display his talent at some 
miserable puns. What would Dr. 
Johnson say to the following string 
of puns? 

* * Then the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh is called the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ?’ said I, 

““* So termed and reputed, I 
assure you.’ 

“¢] think,’ said I, with the 
bashful diffidence with which a 
mau lets slip a pun in presence of 
his superiors, ‘ the metropolitan 
county may, in that case, be said 
to have a sad heart.’ 

« * Right as my glove, Mr. Pat- 
tieson,’ added Mr. Hardie; ‘ and 
a close heart, and a hard heart— 
Keep it up, Jack.’ 

«* And a wicked heart, and a 
poor heart,’ answered Halkit, do- 
ing his best. 

“« And yet it may be called in 
some sort, a strong heart, anda 
high heart,’ rejoined the advocate. 
“ You see I can put you both out 
of heart.’ 

«« T have played all my hearts,” 
said the younger gentleman. 

“© Then we'll have another 
lead,’ answered his companion.” 

The heart of Mid-Lothian opens 
with the overthrow of a stage- 
coach, called the Somerset, so 
called, we suppose, for the purpose 
of enabling the author to make 
another pun, by telling us that 
the coach performed a somerset, 
by which two young men and au 
elderly one, named Mr. Dunover, 
for ihe purpose of telling us, that 
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he was done over, and were thrown 
into the river Gander, This cir- 
cumstance enables the  scliool- 
master, or as he is frequently call- 
ed, in Edinburgh, the great un- 
known, to tell us, that they lost 
their place on the coach, as all 
people do, we believe, who are 
overturned, and were consequently 
obliged to walk to a neighbouring 
inn, to repair the injury which 
they had received in the purling 
‘stream of the Gander. Seated 
round their fire-side, their conver- 
sation brings about the narrative 
of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, which 
begins with a true Old Bailey story 
of an intended execution, and a 
rescue, and a subsequent attack on 
the Tolbooth, for the purpose of 
wreaking the vengeance of an in- 
furiated mob on an obnoxious in- 
dividual. This attack on the 
Tolbooth introduces us to one of 
the leading characters of the Tale, 
Euphemia Deans, vulgarly called 
Effie Deans, who was confined in 
that prison, on a charge of mur- 
dering her illegitimate child. The 
character of Effie Deans, in a state 
of nature and of innocence, is beau- 
tifully drawn. 

« Effie Deans, under, the tender 
and affectionate care of her sister, 
had now shot up into a beautiful 
and blooming girl. Her Grecian- 
shaped head was profusely rich 
in waving ringlets of brown hair, 
which, confined by a blue suood of 
silk, and shading a langhing Hebe 
countenance, seemed the picture 
of health, pleasure, and content- 
ment. Her brown russet short- 
gown set off a shape, which time, 
perhaps, might be expected to 
render too robust, the frequent 
objection to Scottish beauty, but 
which, in her present early age, 
was slender and taper, with that 
graceful and easy sweep of outiine, 
which at once indicates health and 
beautiful proportion of parts, 


« These growing charms, in all 
their juvenile profusion, had no 
power to shake the stedfast mind, 
or divert the fixed gaze, of the 
constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. 
But there was scaree another eye 
that could behold this living pic- 
ture of health and beauty, without 
pausing on it with pleasure. The 
traveller stopped his weary horse 
ou the eve of entering the city 
which was the end of his journey, 
to gaze at the sylph-like form that 
tripped by him, with her milk-pail 
poised on her head, bearing herself 
so erect, and stepping so light 
and free under her burthen, that 
if seemed rather an ornament than 
an encumbrance. ‘The lads of the 
neighbouring suburb, who held 
their evening rendezvous for put- 
ting the stone, casting the ham- 
mer, playing at long bowls, and 
other athletic exercises, watched 
the motions of Effie Deans, and 
contended with each other which 
should have the good fortune to 
attract her attention. Even the 
rigid presbyterians of her father’s 
persuasion, who held each indul- 
gence of the eye and sense to be a 
snare at least, if not a crime, were 
surprised into a moment’s delight 
while gazing ona creature so ex- 
quisite,—instantly checked by a 
sigh, reproaching at once their 
own weakness, and mourning that 
a creature so fair should share in 
the common and hereditary guilt 
and imperfection of our nature.— 
She was currently entitled the Lily 
of St. Leonard’s, a name which she 
deserved as much by her cuileless 
purity of thofght, speech, and ac- 
tion, as by her uncommon loveli- 
bess of face and person.” 

We make no doubt that many 
ef our fair readers will feel the 
truth of the following description 
of Effie’s clandestine meetings with 
the individual, by whom she be- 
came the inmate of the Tolbooth. 



















«“ The careful father was absent 
in his well-stocked byre, fodder- 
ing those useful and patient ani- 
mals ou whose produce his living 
depended, the summer evening was 
beginning to close in, when Jeanie 
Deans began to be very anxious 
for the appearance of her sister, 
and to fear that she would not reach 
home before their father returned 
from the labour of the evening, 
when it was his custom to have 
“ family exercise,’ and when she 
knew that Effie’s absence would 
give him the most serious displea- 
sure. These apprehensions hung 
heavier upon her mind, because, 
for several preceding evenings, 
Effie had disappeared about the 
same time, and her stay, at first so 
hrief as scarce to be noticed, had 
been gradually protracted to half 
an hour, and an hour, and on the 
present occasion had considerably 
exceeded even this last limit. And 
now, Jeanie stood at the door, with 
her hand before her eyes to avoid 
the rays of the level sun, and look- 
ed alternately along the various 
tracks which led towards their 
dwelling, to see if she could desery 
the nymph-like form of her sister. 
There was a wall anda stile which 
separated the royal domain, or 
_ King’s Park, as it is called, from 

the public road; to this pass she 
frequently directed her attention, 
when she saw two persons appear 
there. somewhat suddenly, as if 
they had walked close by the side 
of the wall to screen themselves 

ci ‘ 

from observation. One of them, a 
man, drew back hastily ; the other, 
a female, crossed the stile, and ad- 
vanced towards her—it was Effie. 
She met her sister with that affect- 
ed liveliness of manner, which, in 
her rank, and sometimes in those 
above it, females occasionally 
assume to hide surprise or con- 
fusion; and she carolled as she 
caine—— 
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‘ The elfin knight sate on the brae, 
The broom grows bonnie, the broom 
crows fair ; 
And by there came lilting a lady so gay, 
And we daurna gang down to the 
broom nae mair.” 


«“« Whisht, Effie,’ said her sis- 
ter ; our father's coming out o’ the 
byre.’”?——-The damsel stinted in 
her sony.— ‘ Whare hae ye been 
sae late at e’en ?””’ 

« « It’s no late, lass;’ answered 
Effie. 

«<«Tt’s chappit eight on every 
clock o’ the town, and the sun’s 
zaun down alunt the Corstorphine 
hills——Whare can ye hae been sae 
late ?? ”? 

““« Nae gate,’ ”’ answered Effie. 

“« And wha was that parted wi’ 
you at the stile? ” 

“* Naebody, ”’ replied Effie once 
more. 

“* Nae gate ?—Naebody ?—I 
wish it may be a right gate, and a 
right body, that keeps folk out sae 
late at e’en, Effie.’ ” 

‘« « What needs ye be aye speer- 
ing then at folk ? ” retorted kffie. 
«< Pim sure, if yell ask nae ques- 
tions, Iii tell ye nae lees. I never 
ask what brings the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes glowering here like a wull- 
cat, (only his een’s greener, and 
no sae gleg,) day after day, till 
we ave a’ like to gaunt our chafts 
aff.’ 3) 

‘“«* Because ye ken very weel 
he comes to see our father,”’ said 
Jeanie, in answer to this pert re- 
mark,” 

Mr, Butler, a preacher of the 
Gospel, and the suitor of Jeanie 
Deans, interests himself in the 
fate of the unfortunate Effie, and 
resolves to visit her in the Tol- 
booth; he repairs thither, and is 
shewn into the cell, in which he is 
informed that he is himself a pri- 
soner, and that “ twa sheriff’s 
officers are awa to Libberton seek- 
ing him.” 
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Butler is brought before the 
magistrate and questioned as to 
the part which he took in the riots, 
and his innocence being almost 
substantiated, he was merely kept 
in confinement as a witness of the 
terrible deeds of the rioters, and 
with the hope of his being able to 
recognize the ringleaders. As 
Butler, however, was once walking 
to Douce David Deans’ house, he 
was accosted by a stranger, who, 
on being informed that he was 
bound to St. Leonard’s, desired 
him to convey him a message to 
Jeanie Deans’ to meet him on the 
evening at Nicol Muschat’s cairn, 
beneath St. Anthony Chapels.— 
This assignation of the stranger 
excites the jealousy of Butler, and 
he attempts to dissuade Jeanie 
from it. She is, however, resolved 
to go, and the meeting is thus 
described :— 

“ As our heroine approached this 
ominous and unhallowed spot, she 
paused and looked to the moon, 
now rising broad on the north- 
west, and shedding a more distinct 
Jight than it had afforded during 
her walk thither. Eyeing the 
planet for a moment, she then 
slowly and fearfully turned her 
head towards the cairn, from which 
it was at first averted. She was 
at first disappointed. Nothing was 
visible beside the little pile of 
stones, which shone grey in the 
moonlight. A multitude of con- 
fused suggestions rushed on her 
mind. Had her correspondent 
deceived her, and broken his ap- 
poiniment ?—was he too tardy at 
the appointment he had made ?— 
or had some strange turn of fate 
prevented him from appearing as 
he proposed ?—or if he were an 
unearthly being, as her secret ap- 
prehensions suggested, was it his 
object merely to delude her with 
false hopes, and put her to unne- 
cessary toil and terror, according 
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io the nature, as she had heard, 
of those wandering demons ?—or 
did he purpose to blast her with 
the sudden horrors of his presence 
when she had come close to the 
place of rendezvous? These anx- 
ious reflections did not prevent 
her approaching to the cairn with 
a pace that, though slew, was de- 
termined. 

“When she was within two 
yards of the heap of stones, a 
figure rose suddenly up from be- 
hind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore 
to scream aloud at what seemed 
the realization of the most fright- 
ful of her anticipations. She con- 
strained herself to silence, how- 
ever, and, making a dead pause, 
suffered the figure to open the 
conversation, which he did, by 
asking, in a voice which agitation 
rendered tremulous and _ hollow, 
‘Are you the sister of that ill- 
fated young woman ?? 

“*T am—I am the sister of 
Eflie Deans!’ exclaimed Jeanie. 
‘And as ever you hope God will 
hear you at your need, tell me, if 
you can tell, what can be done to 
save her!” 

“ «J do not hope God will hear 
me at my need,’ was the singular 
answer. ‘ I do not deserve—I do 
not expect he will.’ This despe- 
rate language he uttered in a tone 
calmer than that which he had at 
first spoken, probably because the 
shock of first addressing her was 
what he felt most difficult to over- 
come. Jeanie remained mute with 
horror to hear language expressed 
so utterly foreign to all which she 
had ever been acquainted with, 
that it sounded in her ears rather 
like that of a fiend than of a hu- 
man being. The stranger pursued 
his address to her without seeming 
to notice her surprise. ‘ You see 
before you a wretch, predestined 
to evil here and hereafter.’ 

“ « For the sake of Heaven, that 
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hears and sees us,’ said Jeanie, 
‘ diuna speak in this desperate 
fashion! The gospel is sent to 
the chief of sinners—to the most 
miserable among the miserable.’ 

“* Then should I have my own 
share therein,’ said the stranger, 
‘if you call it sinful to have been 
the destruction of the mother that 
bore me—of the friend that loved 
me—of the woman that trusted 
me — of the innocent child that 
was born to me. If to have done 
all this is to be a sinner, and to 
survive it is to be miserable, then 
am I most guilty and most mise- 
rable indeed.’ 

“Then you are the wicked 
cause of my sister’s ruin?’ said 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of 
indignation expressed in her tone 
of voice. 

“*« Curse me for it, if you will,’ 
said the stranger, ‘I have well 
deserved it at your hand.’ 


(To be concluded in our nett.) 





Literary Intelligence. 


Mr. Oulton, author of various 
literary works, is preparing for 
publication Authentic and Impar- 
tial Memoirs of Her Late Majes- 
ty, interspersed with numerous 
Anecdotes of the Royal Family, 
and other illustrious Personages, 
to be embellished with Portraits, 
and other Engraviigs. 

An Elegy on her late Majesty, 
and Stanzas on the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, dedicated to the 
Duchess of York, are just pub- 
lished, 


Speedily will be published, The 
Fountain of Life opened; or, a 
display of Christ in his essential 
and mediatorial Glory. By the 
late John Flavel. 

Replies to the Letters of the 
Fudge Family in Paris, by Thomas 
Brown, Esq. is just published. 

Vol. [.—Dec. 1818, 
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The funeral of Her Majesty 
will take place on Wednesday 
evening the 2d instant, at eight 
o’clock, at Windsor. The proces- 
sion leaves Kew at ten o’clock in 
the morning, and will be joined at 
Frogmore by the Prince Regent as 
chief mourner. 


I 


THE DRAMA, 
aie 

On October the 29th, the tragedy 
of Adelgitha was revived for the 
purpose of introducing Miss So- 
merville as the heroine of the piece. 
We admire this play more for the 
moral and virtaous maxims it in- 
culcates, than for any beauty in 
its incilents or language: it is, 
however, the best dramatic produc- 
tion of that romantic and peculiar 
writer, Mr. Lewis. 

Miss Somerville, as ddelyitha, 
exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; at the same time there 
is asombre and lieavy sound in her 
voice, and a monotony of expres- 
sion that we wish to see corrected. 
The piece, on the whole, was well 
performed. 

Jane Shore has been produced 
for the purpose of introducing 
Miss O’Neill as Jane Shore, and 
Miss Somerville as Alicia Curio- 
sity was at the highest, aud the 
two Melpomenes seemed to exert 
themselves more than ever, and 
we feel no hesitation in saying that 
Miss O’ Neill never excelled her 
Jane Shore; the deep interest of 
the character, and its affecting 
performance, seemed to electrify 
the whole house. 

To Miss Somerville every praise 
is due: Alicia is her best charace 
ter. 

Our remarks on the drama this 
month are necessarily short in cone 
sequence of the death of our vene- 
rable Queen, since which the the- 
atres have of course been closed. 
2N 
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POETRY. 


oe 


ELEGY 
On the mueh regretted death of the late 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


* Quis talia fando temperet a lacrymis ?” 
Virc. An 2.6. 


Who, while reciting, can from tears re- 
frain ? 
What plaintive sound of woe invades my 
ear? 
Sad lamentation’s deep and bitter cry ; 
Say, why, on ev’ry cheek does griet 
appear ? 
Why flows dim sorrow’s stream, from 
ev'ry eye? 


Dead is the counsellor of virtuous fame; 

Among the Senatorian rank, who stood; 

High in the Hall of Equity, whose name 

Class’d with the Excellent, Wise, Just, 
and Good. 


Qh! mourn’d by ev’ry gen’rous feeling 
heart, 

Long shall thy mem’ry dwell on ev’ry 
mind ; 

Ve’er shall the name of Rowilly depart, 


While merit claims esteem from human 
kind. 


How fail’d, in awfal’s trial’s gloomy hour, 
That glowing energy, which warm’d his 
breast ; 
Not wisdom, which o’er other minds had 
pow’r, 
Could sooth the trouble of his soul to 
rest. 


Here let us pause ;—awhile, in thought 
recline, 
Over the tomb, where Romilly is laid ; 
His be the requiem ;—his the sacred 
line ; 
Be ev'ry honour to his reliques paid. 


INSCRIPTION 
FOR THE MONUMENT. 


“* Memoria retinere.” 
Cicero, Fro S. Ros. 12. 
Within this tomb, the British Sclon sleeps; 
This marble tablet his memorial keeps. 
Reposes here, the legislator mild ; 
Who as a father, view’d the ruin’d child. 


The great, the wise amender of the laws ; 

Who strove, of evil, to remove the cause ; 

Who trac’d offences to their primal 
source : 

Who gave, to ev’ry righteous judgment, 
force ; 

Justice and mercy, mark’d his patls 
through life ; ; 

He fell a victiin to dire fever’s strife ; 

No bias could subvert his strengthful 
mind ; 

Till reason, of the helm, controul re- 
signed. . 

Reader! regard this sympathetic strain ; 

And, if thou canst, from sadness sigh 
refrain ! 

For know, that Romilly, lies buried here; 

The faithful counsellor ; the friend sin- 
cere. I. T. 


A Tribute to the Memory of 


THE MUCH-LAMENTED 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY, M.P. 


‘¢ Cui pudor et justitiz soror 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas 
Quando ullum invenent pacem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 
Horace, 





Scarce had the muse bewept @ nation’s 
woe 

That laid Britannia’s hope and glory 
low ! 

Gave to departed worth the pitying tear 

That Angel’s shed on Virtue’s blissful 
bier !— 

Scarce had the throb that heav’d the 
swelling breast, 

And Death, all eloquent, our loss cone 
fessed, 

Call’d furth the tribute of each Patriot 
verse 

To strew the laurels o’er a CuaRLOTTE’S 
hearse, 

That swept away, ’ere ripeu’d into bloom, 

The regal Rose of Beauty to the tomb! 

Scarce dry'd the fount that dimm’d the 
Mourner’s eye, 

Or eas’d the heart of its o’erburthened 
sigh— 

When Romilly, on the Record of Fame, 

Next gave to Liberty ber deathless 
Name ! 
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Whom Wisdom nurs’d and Genius bid to 
stand 

The Guardian Saint of Britain’s favour’d 
land ! 

Fell like a shock that mighty Empires 
feel 

When falls the Statesman for the Public 
weal! 

Whom Justice weigh'd—approv’d—in 
balance just— 

Respeeted—honour’d—faithful to his 
trust ! 

The rich man’s meed—the poor man’s 
steady friend— 

Belov’d in life—lamented in the end! 

Who liv’d his Country’s boast, and to 
her Laws 

Gave probity that won her just ap- 
plause ! 

Rear’d the firm base on truth’s approv- 
ing smile, | 


The pride, the bulwark of the British 


Isle !— 

Adieu, great Leader of the Senate !— 
Bar ! 

Our Sun by day—by night our blazing 
Star ! 


Eclips’d for ever from our mortal sight, 

To shine more clear in realms of purer 
light! 

Whose eloquence shall live in every 
heart, 

Till Nature’s wreck, and worth from 
Virtue part ! 

Whilst the mild dictates that adorn’d 


thy mind 
Shall leave a trace of what thou wert 
behind. 
Farewell ! 
5th Nov. 1818. Hatr. 


el 


THE MAGDALEN. 


’Twas darkest December, the frost point- 
ed sleet, 
Was borne on the whirlwind like 
ocean’s white foam, 
Fast clos’d was each door, and deserted 
each street, 
Save of wretches who wander devoid 
of a home. 


*Twas the season of joy, when HIS 
mem’ry sublime, 
Who bled for our sins, and expir’d for 
our sake, 
Is hail’d with rude mirth, ill beseeming 
that time, 
Which should gratitude’s noblest emo- 
tious awake, 


The song and the jest and the story 
went round, 
By warm hearths where the grape 
gaily circled about, 
And while on the ear burst loud merri- 
ment’s sound, 
Mirth heard from within, heighten’d 
mis’ry without. 


Where the portal superb of an opulent 
Lord, 
With massy projections invaded the 
street, 
To share the cold shelter its roof migit 
afford, 
Two children of want took a sorrow- 
ful seat, 


*T was winter, I’ve suid, yet their gar- 
ments of white 
The limbs of two shivering females en- 
fold, 
And keenly past through them, the blast 
of the night, 
Or close to each other they shrunk 
from the cold. 
The transit of heat those fell liquids im- 
part, 
Those liquids impregnate with mur- 
derous fire, 
Had ceas’d to inflame, and left colder 
each heart, 
For that warmth of the instant, which 
glows to expire. 


With voice scarcely human, so mourn- 
fully hoarse, 
Indignant in tone, yet suppressing a 
sigh, 
One daughter of error address’d her dis- 
course, 
To the other who scarce rais’d her 
tear swollen eye. 


That my parents are living, you’ve oft 
heard me say, 
And I[ hope uninform’d of their 
Emily’s fate ; 
They’ve discovered me now, and a letter 
to day, 
Offers pardon and home—but the 
offer’s too late. 


Ah, take it, accept it, with eagerness 
cried 
The withering blossom, who lean’d on 
her knee ; 
Accept it—O never! indignant replied 
Stern Emily. Once uo one milder 
then she. 


Accept it! encounter a mother’s reproof, 
A sister’s contempt, a whole neigh- 
bourhood’s scorn ; 
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No never again will I darken that roof, 
Where wou’d I had never—ah never 
been born. 


My father so partial, so fond, none be- 
side 
Of his children so lov’d, 
guish’d as I; 
He liv’d but for me, and for me wou’d 
have died, 
And sooner than meet him shall Emily 
die. 


so distin- 


Accursed be the tongue, tho’ now silent 
in death, 
Whose accents delusive my senses 
beguiled, 
Enveloping poison in flattery’s breath, 
To steal from ber parents their once 
happy child. 


But mem’ry avaunt, why recur to the 
past, 
Come, come fellow sufferer, this coin 
is yet mine, 
Shall souls form’d like ours turn coward 
at last, 
At yon tavern we'll drown the reflec- 
tion in wine. 


Away, like a maniac, the frail one has 
fled, 
As with counterfeit glee a gay ditty 
she sung ; 
Her companion remain’d, while faint, 
weary, half dead, 
From lips deadly pale were these sen- 
tences wrung. 


Had I but a parent, had I but a home, 
A sister, a brother, ah, had I a friend, 
No more in the streets would I comfort 
less roam, 


No more in Jong suffering conscience 
offend. 


Might industry succour the orphan be- 
reit, 
How hard would J work for a morsel 
of bread; 
But where shall the female by character 


left, 
Find shelter to hide her disconsolate 
head. 
For who will the voice of her agony 
hear, 
Or who with relief will her misery 
bless, 
Or who will believe that the tale is sin- 
cere, 
Which tells of repentance enforced by 
distress. 
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Her sobs interrupted, her accents grew 
weak, 
And many a tear fell congeal’d by the 
frost, 
As her sorrow-worn arm scarce supported 
her cheek, 
Yet neither those tears, nor those ac- 
cents were lost. 
A being, benevolence beam’d in his 
heart, 
And the stamp of that feeling his coun- 
tenauce bore, 
Overheard her sad plainings, unmingled 
with art, 
And vow’d to conduct her to virtue 
once more, 


Nor did he alone to her sorrows extend 
The hand of assistance which led her 
to peace, 
He became of all penitent suff'rers the 
friend, 
And created a/ home where her sorrow 
miglit cease. 


The mansion exists—to his ne’er-dying 
fame, 
Whieh this appellation his memory 
gives, 
The Frrenp oF wrone’p Woman, 
great glorious name, 
It shall ne’er be extinct while huma- 
nity lives. 


th tel ol 


THE QUEEN OF THE NIGHT. 


What is it that gives thee, mild Queer 
of the night, 
That secret intelligent grace ? 
O why should [ gaze with such tender 
delight, 
On thy fair but insensible face. 


What gentle enchantment possesses thy 
beam, 
Beyond the warm sunshine of day, 
Thy bosom is cold as the glittering 
stream, 
Where dances the tremulous ray. 


Canst thou the sad heart of its sorrow 
beguile, 
Or Griet’s fond indulgence suspend, 
Yet where is the mourner but welcomes 
thy smile, 
And leaves thee almost as a friend. 
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The night was dark the storm drewnearWhich menacd wood 
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But ere he reach'd the wish'd for spot 
Were loves blest Mansion stands 

For all his bliss dwelt in that Cot 
He feil by Ruffians hands 

In lovely MARY’s gentle breast 
Did Anxious fears abide 

In vain she call’d by grief opprest 
Dear HENRY here’ thy Bride. 


in view The cot where 
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But murm’ringses60n assail’d her ears 
She exclaim'd my loves no more 
Alas too true were all her fears 
For HENRY ’s corse they bore 
Whilst tears flow'd from her lovely eyes 
With frantic shrieks she cried 
All wept around with bitter sighs 
For HENRY and his Bride.. 











The scar that looks bright on thy beam 
as it flows, 
Unmov’d than dost ever behold, 
The sorrow that loves in thy sight to 
repose, 
To thee it has never been told, 


And yet thou dost soothe me, and ever I 
find, 
While watching thy gentle retreat, 
A moonlight composure steal over the 
mind, 
Poetical, pensive, and sweet. 


I think of the years that for ever are 
fled, 
Of follies by others forgot, 
Of joys that have vanish’d, of hopes that 
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I think of the future—still gazing the 
while, 
As thou couldst those secrets reveal ; 
But ne’er dost thou grant an encouraging 
smile, 
To answer the mournful appeal. 


Those beams that so bright, through my 
casement appear, 
To far distant scenes they extend ; 
Illumine the dwellings of those that are 
dear, 
And sleep on the grave of my friend. 


Then still must I love thee, mild Queen 
of the Night, 
Since feeling and fancy agree, 
To make thee a source of unfailing de- 


are dead, light, 
Of friendships that were and are not. A friend and a solace to me. 
R. H. 
1 ee EE Me eens 
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Dear Louisa, a favourite Ballad, 
composed by J. Jay, Mus. Doe. 


This song is inthe Scotch style, 
and does Dr. Jay infinite credit. 
The melody is pleasing, and admi- 
rably adapted to the words, for 
which the author is entitled to 
much praise. We quote the fol- 
lowing : 


Oft by the wild wood musing slow, 
Where Devon’s silver waters wind, 
Enchanting girl where’er I go, 
Thy lovely image haunts my mind. 
I’ve torn for thee the fairest flowers, 
That blossom’d on the wild rose 
tree, 
And rifled nature’s sweetest bewers, 
In search of wreaths of love for thee, 


Dear Louisa! 


Introduction et Petite Bagatelle 
pour le Piano Forte. Com- 
posees par J. S. Peile 

A second Introduction and Rondo 
for the Piano Forte. Com- 
posées par J. S. Peile. 


The first of these pieces is a 
simple composition, admirably 


suited to young ladies commencing 
their studies. In the second piece 
Mr. Peile has soared much higher, 
and evinced considerable science 
and judgment. 


The Sisters of Prague, a Bohe- 
mian Air, arranged with Vari- 
ations for the Piano Forte. 
By Philip Knapton. 

Mr. Knapton is already known 
as the arranger of Caller Herring 
and Mrs, Macdonald? s Reel. We 
are astonished Mr. K. does not 
attempt something higher than 
merely arranging “old tunes, we 
are confident he has abilities be- 
yond it, and hope soon to see them 
exerted. The Sisters of Prague 
is judiciously arranged, and cannot 
fail pleasing the most classical 
ear. 

Three Solos for the Flute, com- 
posed by J. Jary. 


These solos are mezely three 
airs with variations. Mr. Jary has 
committed a gross blunder in not 
affixing a bass to them, they would 
ihen have been complete. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION, 


For DECEMBER, 1818. 


Ctialking Dress. 

Rownp dress of fine black bom- 
bazeens, elegantly trimmed with 
double black crape. Pelisse of 
fine black cloth, richly ornamented 
in a new manner ; black braid and 
cheniele, intermixed ~with small 
silk tassels; the body is made to 
fit the shape with a full back, and 
sleeves of a moderate width, ex- 
cept at the top, which is very full 
and trimmed with embroidery to 
correspond with the skirt; it has 
a small crape, and is lined with 
black silk. Hat of black silk, 
lined with white crape, ornamented 
with black crape trimming, and 
flower ; squirrel muff, black shamoy 
gloves and shoes.. 


Chening Dress. 
PetticoaT of rich black silk, 
trimmed with a full rolleau of black 
crape, elegantly looped with black 
‘crape, trimming, and tassels, Robe 
of black crape, made very short, 
and trimmed in the same manner 
as the petticoat; the body is half 
high, ornamented with coquings of 
black silk, finished with a full ruff 
of white crape, short sleeve, very 
full trimmed with coquings, and an 
armlet of white crape. Catherine 
cap of white crape, elegantly or- 
namented with rich trimming and 
flower ; white kid gloves, and black 
satin shoes. 

These very elegant dresses were 
made for a lady of acknowledged 
taste in the fashionable circles, by 
Mrs. H. Smith, 15, Old Burlington- 
street, whose suit of show-rooms 
are to be opened on the 4th instant, 
with an elegant and superior selec- 
tion of fashionable novelties, both 
in English and Foreign costume, 





COURT MOURNING. 


Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
Nov. 19, 1818. 

Orders for the Court’s going 
into Mourning on Sunday next, 
the 22d instant, for her late Ma- 
jesty the Queen, of blessed me- 
mory, viz.— : 

The Ladies to wear black bomba- 
zines, plain muslin or long lawn 
linen, crape hoods, shamoy shoes 
and gloves, and crape fans. 

Undress—Dark Norwich crape. 

The Gentlemen to wear black 
cloth, without buttons on the sleeves 
and pockets, plain muslin or long 
Jawn cravats and weepers, shamoy 
shoes and gloves, crape hatbands, 
and black swords and buckles. 

Undress—Dark grey frocks. 


Herald’s College, Nov. 19, 1818. 


The Deputy Earl Marshal’s Order 
for a General Mourning for Her 
late Majesty Queen Chardoite. 


In pursuance of the commands of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of His Majesty, these are to 
give public notice, that upon the pre- 
sent melancholy occasion of the death 
of her late Majesty of blessed me- 
mory, all persons do put themselves 
into deep mourning. 

Henry Howard Molineux Howard, 
Deputy Earl Marshal. 


POLO OOF 


On Sunday last, a new Form of 
Prayer was said in all Churches 
and Chapels, on account of the de- 
mise of the Queen. 

The Prince Regent will occupy 
the Queen’s Palace, but it is said 
only during the alterations intend- 
ed to take place at Carlton House, 
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HORTICULTURIST’S CALENDAR, Dec. 1818. 





ma LEE 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Asparagus must be planted for 
the third crop, and give it both 
light and air to colour it. If the 
beds be not warm enough, line 
them with fresh dung. Boorcole, 
broccoli, and cabbages, must be 
well earthed up, to keep them up- 
right, and all decayed leaves pick- 
ed off. Cauliflower plauts must 
have air while the weather is mild, 
and pick off dead leaves. Earth up 
celery when dry, for blauching. 
Sow cress, mustard, and radishes, 
on hotbeds every week. Weed and 
turn over dunghills in frosty wea- 
ther. Tie up endive for blanch- 
ing. Hotbeds must be attended 
to, and plenty of hot dung and 
loam provided for cucumbers and 
melons. Lettuces under glasses 
must have air given them in the 
middle of mild days. 


FLOWER-GARDEN, AND SHRUB- 
BERY. 

Examine auriculas frequently, 
and pick off all decayed leaves, 
Carnations in pots should be plung- 
ed into the ground; but, if ashes 
or sand be put between the pots, 
it will keep them dryer than earth, 
Shrubs and trees may still be 
pruned ; and long litter, &e. laid 
over the roots of those lately plant- 


ed. ‘Trenches and drains should 
be made wherever the water stands, 
FRUIT GARDEN, AND ORCHARD. 

Examine apples and pears in the 
fruit-room ; prick out such as ap- 
pear the soundest of the best sorts, 
and wrap each in a piece of paper. - 
This will canse them to keep seve- 
ral weeks longer. Repair espa- 
liers; prune the trees; spread 
some rotten dung on the borders 
and fork it in. Finish pruning 
fig trees. Guard the fruit-room 
from frost, but give it some air, 
when the weather is not very damp 
nor frosty. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Air must be given whenever the 
weather is mild, and will permit it. 
Earth the tops of the pots, but first 
take out a little of the old. Frost 
must be guarded against, by keep- 
ing the doors and windows close, 
when it begins to freeze. Con- 
stantly pick off decayed leaves. 
Myrtles and other greenhouse 
plants against walls will require 
to have mats placed before them, 
and, in the middle of fine days, be- 
fore the frost is set in, rolled up, 
but let down again at night. Water 
those plants which require it very 
sparingly. Open the windows for 
three or four hours in the middle of 
the day. 


a 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, &c. 


BIRTHS.—Oct. 30th. the Lady of 
Thomas Denman, Esq. M. P. of a son. 
—QOn the 3rd inst. Mrs. James Jones, of 
Gutter Lane, Cheapside, of a son.—On 
the ¢d inst. Mrs, J. Campbell, of Black- 
heath, of a son —On the 1st inst. at 
Datchet-vicarage, near Windsor, the 
Lady of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, of a 
daughter —On the Yth inst. at his house, 
Roehampton, Surrey, the Lady of Ri- 
chard Price, Esy. of a son.—On the 
18th inst. the Lady of John Luke, Esq. 
Wapping Wall, of a daughter, 


MARRIED.—Oct. 27th at Harefield, 
John, the son of Abralam Kirkman, Esq. 
of Cloak Lane, to Maria, the daughter 
of Robert Geo. Spedding Esq. ot Hare- 
field..—Oct. 29th at Rye, in Sussex, by 
the Rev. J. Myers, Mr. Wm. Westall, 
of the Kent-road, to the only daughter 
of R. W. Butler, sq. of the former 
place.—AtSt. Sepulclire’s, Mr. J. Mason, 
of the Old Bailey, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of W. R. H. Brown, Esq. of 
the same place.—On the 30th Oct. at 


Rotterdam, J, L. Reiss, Esq. of London, 
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to Sarah, eldest daughter of H. Levys- 
sohn, Esq. of Rotterdam.—On the 17th 
inst. at Preston, the Rev. Mr. Brandt, 
M. A. to Eleanor, youngest daughter of 
Nicholas Grimshaw, Esq, of that town.— 
On Wednesday, the 18th inst. J. Isaacs, 
Esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, to Miss 
Levison, of Haydon Square. 
DIED.—Sir Samuel Romilly—We have 
the painful task of announcing the death 
of this distinguished character, who put 
an end to his existence, in a paroxysm of 
despair, on the2nd inst. occasioned bythe 
death of his wife, who died on the 29th 
of Oct. at East Cowes Castle, after a 
Jong and painful illness, this event preyed 
80 much on the mind of Sir Samuel, that 
he became a victim to the most heart- 
rending despair, attended with a most 
excruciating fever. He was seldom left 
alone, but when his daughter left the 
room to call Dr. Roget, it appears he 
suddenly left his bed, and in the height 
of his delirium, put an end to his exist- 
euce. In one minute Dr. Roget entered 
and found him weltering in his blood. 
A Coroners inquest sat upon the body, 
and found a verdict, that the deeeased 
had cut his throat in a state of temporary 
mental derangement. He was in his 
60th year; and has left seven children. 
—On the 20th inst. Mr. Alderman Good- 
behere, at his house, China Terrace, 
Lambeth. He came home about five 
o’clock in apparent good health, to dress, 
as he was going out tu dinner ; he imme- 
diately went up stairs, soon afterwards 
the servant heard a noise, as if something 
heavy had fallen ; she immediately ran 
up, and found her master lying on the 





floor quite dead. It is supposed he died 
in an Apoplectic fit—At Norwich, Mrs. 
Anne Plumptre, authoress of nume- 
rous Literary productions.—QOct. 27th. 
Mr. John Puckle, jun. of Nicholas Lane, 
Lombard-street-—At Minto House, in 
the county of Roxburgh, Oct. 25th 
the Right Hon. Wm. Elliot, of Wells, 
M. P.—Oct. 6th at Margate, J. N. 
James, Esq. the elder brother in the 
house of James, Wood, and James, of 
College-hill.—Oct. 30th in Cork-street, 
in the 23rd year of her age, Caroline, 
third daughter of Mr. Danie! Bell, of 
Putney-heath — On the 2nd inst. the 
Infant daughter of Capt. Duncan Grant, 
Royal Artillery.—On the Srd inst. in the 
14th year of her age, Ellen, third 
daughter of J. Morris, Esq. East-hill, 
Surrey.—On the 28th ult. Thomas Simp- 
son Evans, L. L. D. F. L. S. Master of 
the Royal Mathematical Schvol at 
Christ’s Hospital, aged 41.—Nov. 7th, 
at his house, in Upper Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, Jolin Burrows, Esq. 
He had been previously visited by a 
paralytic affection, a renewed attack of 
which, on Friday, was the immediate 
cause of his death.—Nov.12th, aged 85, 
at his seat, Ashtead Park, in the county 
of Surrey, (and of Castle Rising, in the 
county of Norfolk,) Richard Howard, 
Esq. brother of the late, and uncle to the 
present Lord Bagot.—At his house at 
Feltham, Nov. the 12th, Mr. Richard 
Tayler, many years principal door keep- 
er of the House of Communs.—On the 
18th inst. Mr. Francis W. Giles, of Long- 
acre, coachmaker, aged 24. 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several Subscribers to the present Work, who do not possess the former 
Series, having requested to be put in possession of the first part of Marmion 
and a Sketch of the early part of Miss Macauley’s Life, they accompany 
the present Number, in which is also a Title to the Volume which was 


completed in June last. 


In an early Number will be given a highly finished Frontispiece to the 
present Volume, with a Title and Index. 


We shall feel obliged by the proposed Communications of J. Anderson. 


We apologize for the non-insertion of several favours from Mrs. Grant; 
her very interesting Tale will be given in our next. 


Several Communications from Phemius, Harriet, Sempronius, Anna 
Comena, Miss Blease, and others, shal! meet the earliest insertion. 


Several improvements are in contemplation. 





ROLINS AND CO, PRINTERS, IVY-LANE, LONDON. 
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A Nurse wanted, 233 

A Wife fond of Bargains, 16 

Affair of Rhodez, set to Music in 
Paris, 136 

Aix la Chapelle, 232 

Algiers, Extracts from the Journal of a 
Slave at, 113 

All is not Gold that glitters, 214, 262 

Almighty Love, 204 

Amber discovered at Traviores, 135 

An attempt at the Astonishing, 112 

Anecdote of a learned Platonist, 89 

Angelique, 108, 153, 201 

Angelo, Michael, de Carravaggio,163 

Animal Flowers of Saint Lucia, 135 

Antique Gleanings, 37 

Antiquities in Dress, 6 

Antiquities discovered atAvignon,135 

Apple Tree, Cure of the Blight or 
Mildew, 135 

Arkwright, SirRichard,Sketch of, 164 

Births, 47, 94, 144, 191, 239, 279 

Boulogne, Ballon the Prince Regent’s 
Birth Day, 1239 

Brewing, Economy in, 149 

Browne, Tom, his Character, 89 

Brownie of Bodsbeck, Mr. Hatton a 
Riddle in that work, 70 

Mr. Hatt’s solution of the Riddle, 104 

Bunyan, John, Sketch of, 163 

Burgess, Dr. Anecdote of, 163 

Castle of Paluzzo, 38 

Catherine of Russia, andVoltaire, 170 

Caxton, William, Sketch of, 164 

Chaja Aiass, Story of, 51 

Christianity, its progress in the Pa- 
cific, 234 

Charlotte, Princess, Curious coinci- 
dences respecting the letter C, 7 

Eulogium on the Princess, 


209 
Chesterfield, Lord, Anecdote of, 265 
Claremont, Visit to, 183 
Clarence, Marriage of theDuke of, g0 
Duke and Duchess arrive at 
Hanover, 186 
Cook, Captain, Sketch of, 163 
Coteriana, 62 
Criminal from lost Honor, from the 
German of Schiller, 57, 105, 249 
Criticism, On, 212 
Custom, Singular one in Yorkshire, 
134 
Deaths, 48, 95, 144, 191, 239, 280 
Decline of Female Morals, 217 
Definition of Fidelity and Constancy, 
64 





INDEX. 











































Distinction of the Male and Female 
Character, 20, 61 

Dodsley, Robert, Sketch of, 164 

DRAMA. 
DruryLane.—OnMr.Kean’s per- 
formance of King John, Alexan- 
der, Sylvester Daggerwood, Paul, 
Hamlet, and Norval, 45 ;—Miss 
Macauley’s Lady Randolph, Imo- 
gene, Lady Macbeth, and Con- 
stance, 7b.; Opens with Romeo and 
Juliet, Mr. H. Kemble’s first ap- 
pearance, 188 ; Distressed Mother, 
235 ; Lionel and Clarissa, ib. 
Covent Garpen.—The Castle of 
Paluzzi, 46; Whocan I be? 92; 
Address on the close of the Season, 
il.; Opens with Macbeth, Mrs. 
Yates’ first appearance, 187; Mr. 
Farren’s first appearance, ib.; The 
Burgomaster of Saardam, 188 ; 
Barber of Seville, Mrs. Dickons’s 
re-appearance, 235; Proof Pre- 
sumptive, 7b.; Miss Somerville’s 
Bianca, 236; Miss Somerville’s 
Adelgitha, 273 ; Jane Shore, il. 
Haymarket Opens with the Poor 
Gentleman ; Blue Devils,and a Day 
after the Wedding; Miss Blan- 
chardand Mr. Russel’s first appear- 
ance, 91 ; Mr. Ward's first appear 
ance in Rule a Wife, and have a 
Wife, 92; Mr.Liston in Agreeable 
Surprise, 1b. ; Green Man, 141. 
EnGiisu Oprera.—Miss Carew in 
the Duenna, 92 ; Doctor Bolus, 20. ; 
Jealous on all sides, 140 ; Death of 
Captain Cook, 141; Maelzel’s Mu- 
sical Automaton Trumpeter, 188. 
Saws PareiL, 236 
Kiwne’s THEATRE, 45 

Drama, Forei1cn, Theatre Des Va- 
rietes, 46 

Education on’ the Bell and Lancas- 
trian Systems, 70 

Elizabeth and her Court deseribéd, 19 

Epitaph on a notorious Liar, 133 

Euclid, Sketch of, 163 

Extraordinary Vegetation, 232 

Fabian, a Vision, 9 

Fashion in Dress, 24 

Fashionable Bonnets, 189 

Fashionable Glossary, 18 

Female Character considered, 102 

Female Heroism, 71 

Fenelon, Anecdotes of, 89, 265 

Ferguson, James, Sketch of, 164 





Flowers, Effect of Hot Water on 
them, 135 

Fragment, by R. Hatt, 151 

Franklin, Dr.Sketch of and Epitaph, 
164 

Anecdote of, 220 

Frederick the Great, Anecdote of, 88 

French Curiosity, 204 

Humour, 140 

Frogmore, Description of, 193 

Fruit, Method of Preserving it, 60 

Funeral Oration among theParsis,219 

FemaLteCuaractTERrs, Traits of emi- 
nent; Hypartia teaches Philosophy; 
and argues with Theodore, 54 ; 
Aurelia, Mother of Julius Cesar, 
ib.; Themistoclea, sister to Pytha- 
goras, 7/.; Lucretia Helena Corna- 
ro, 1b.; Maria Von Canitz, 20.; 
Catherine, Duchess. of Retz, ib; 
MariaDosterwyck, 55 ; Johanna of 
Bedford, Queen of Scotland, 7b ; 
Catherine Hermana, ib. ; Heroic 
conduct at the Siege of Famagusta, 
ib.; Madame de Mareilly, Second 
Lady Bolingbroke,.152 ; Marie de 
Medicis, 7b. ; Madame de Dessent, 
208; Catherine de Parthenay, 
Viscountess of Rohan, ib. 

Garth, Dr. Anecdote of, 134 

Geography, On its Moral Uses, 115, 

Gloucester, some account of the 
Duoke’s tour, 139, 186 

Greek Dinner described byDr.Clarke, 
132 

Hiail in the East, 88 

Hampton Couit Palace, Description 
of it, 2 

Handsome Compliment, 38 

Hawkesworth, Dr. Sketch of, 164 

Haydnend the Music Seller, 169 

Heylin, Anecdote of, 88 

Hills, Altitude of, 134 

Horticultural] Calendar for July, 48 ; 
August, 95; September, 143 ; 
October, 190; November, 240 ; 
December, 279 

Howell, James, Anecdote of, 170 

Hyprophobia, A cure for it, 133 

Hypocritical Wife, 63 

Imprisonment of the Learned, 259 

Impromptu on a Lady, by Dr. Wol- 
cot, 38 

Insects destroyed by Potatoe water,234 

Kent, Marriage of the Duke of, 90 

Memoirs of the Duchess of, 97 

Leopold, Prince, leaves England, 138 

Letter of the Law, 208 

Letters from North Wales, 8. 101 


a Recvllections, 6*. 168, 220. 
205 
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Literary Intelligence, 41. 127. 189. 
229. 273 
Love, Characteristic Remarks on, 211 
Macauley, Miss, Memoirs of, 1*. 1 
Magnanimous Governor, 219 
Maintenon,Madame de, Memoirs of, 
145. 194. 247 
Malherbe, Anecdote of, 220 
Marchmont, Anecdote of the Earl,38 
Marmion, a Melo Drama, 3*. 25.74. 
117. 157. 205. 253 
Marriages, 47. 94. 144. 191. 239. 279 
in Bengal, 922 
-, Extract from an Act for 
preventing Clandestine, 86 
Matrimonial Advertisement, 200 
—- Happiness, Rules for 
promoting it, 99 
Lottery, 23 
Matrimony in former Times, 87 
Method of obtaining a Husband m 
the Ukraine, 103 
Michael, Grand Duke, arrives at 
Dublin, 138 
Mirror of Fashion for July, 433 
August, 89 ; September, 136 ; Oc- 
tober, 182; November, 238; De- 
cember, 278 
Misfortune of a sober and virtuous 
Wife, 63 
Modern Female Occupations, 7 
Moore, Anecdote of his Gamester, 6* 
Mozart, Scarce Anecdotes of, 197 
Musica Revisew.—Fantasia, by C. 
L. Lithander, 42 ; The Saxe Wei- 
mar Waltz, arranged by G. J. Jay, 
M. D. tb. Caroline Hill, by C. . 
Lithander, id.; Rob Roy Mac 
Gregor, a Musical Drama, by John 
Davy, ib.; The Soldier’s Return, 
by W. F. Ousdell, 43 ; Hodsell’s 
Selection of Waltzes, ib. ; Hand- 
el’s Grand Chorus, ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb, and Amen, froin 
the Messiah ;” arranged by J. Cog- 
gins, 93; Fantaisie Anglaise, for 
the Harp, on the air of Rule Bri- 
tannia, by W. H. Steil, w.; I 
Lamento, a Fantasia on the Death 
of the Princess Charlotte, by Fre- 
derick Kalkbrenner, 94; The 
Banquet, a Selection of the Music 
performed at the Dinner of the 
Caledonian Asylum, arranged &c. 
by C. Stokes, 2b. ; Logier’s Refu- 
tation of the Fallacies and Misre- 
presentations contained in a Pam- 
phlet, entitled “‘ An Exposition of 
the New System of Musical Edu- 
cation,” published by a Committee 
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of Professors in London, 142; A 
Sonata, by E. F. Eley, 237 ; Four 
favourite Airs arranged by P. Dalvi- 
mare, ib,; Song in the Opera of 
Zuma, arranged by John Parry, 
sb. ; Dear Louisa, by J. Jay, M. 
277; Introduction et Petite Ba- 
gatelle, and a Second Introduction 
and Rondo, Composées par J.S. 
Peile, il.; The Sisters of Prague, 
arranged by Philip Knapton, 30. ; 
Three Solos, by J Jary, ib. 

Napoleon, a great Snuff taker, 205 

Negro of Sensibility, 255 

Of hym that had hys Goose stoole, 38 

Ofhym that soughte hys wyfe agaynst 
the streme, 37 

Of Scipio, Nasica, and Ennius the 
Poete, 37 

Of the Emperour Augustus and the 
olde Men, 37. 

Of the Poure man, into whose house 
Theues brake by nyghte, 37 

Old Grubs, 199 

On injustice towards children, 260 

On the Fashionable neglect of simple 
Melody, 160 

Parisian Anecdotes, 139, 204 

Pavilion, New Structure at the, 138 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, 55 

Peter the Great, Anecdote of, 88 

Philip’s answer to a Beggar, 168 

Play upon words by Shakespeare and 
Taylor, 133 

Poetry.—The Mariner’s Song, 35 ; 
The Lark, by James Hogg, ib. ; 
Evening, il.; Indian Song, by P. 
M. James, 36; The Negro’s Song, 
2b.; Sonnet to the Author of the 
Vindicie Gallice, 37; To her 
whom I Love, 84; Is it Love, 2b. ; 
To a very homely but vain young 
Lady, ib.; To Sleep, written at 
Mi night, 85; To Amanda, iv. ; 
Stanzas, by Mr. Hatt, 2b.; The 
Minstrel’s Mee, ib.; The Kiss, 
86; Beauty in Smiles, ib. ; Ode 
written on a blank leaf in the Irish 
Melodies, 128, The Hounds in 
Couples, a Fable, i. ; The Fare- 
well, by Mr. Hatt, 129; Song, by 
Mr. Hatt, 2b. ; Elegiac Lines, by 
Mr. Hatt, 130; The Evening 
Cloud, il.; The Voice of the 
Mountains, 2b.; Sonnet descriptive 
of Sidcot, a Village in Somerset- 
shire, ib. ; How d’ye do, and Good 
b'ye, 131; Enigma attributed to 


Lord Byron, ib.; Song, by Mr. 


Hatt, 1b ; Monody to the Memory 
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of Robert Burns, by Mr. Hatt, 178; 
The Mausoleum, by Mr. Hatt, 36.; 
Verses Written at the Grave of the 
immortal Schiller, 2b. ; Song, by 
Mr. Hatt, 2b.; Donald, by Miss 
E. B. Blease, 180; Song, by Mr. 
Hatt, ib. ; On a Kiss, 181; To 
Celia, by Mr. Hatt, #.; The 
Lover's Lay, il.; Hope, 182 ; Song, 
by Mr. Hatt, 230 ; Sonnet to Lord 
Byron, a Solution of his Enigma, 
2b.; A Simple Story, after the man. 
ner of Wordsworth, ib. ; To Eliza, 
231; The Poet in his Garret, il. ; 
The Traugh Welcome, 232; Elegy 
on the Death of Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly, 274; A Tribute to the Memory 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, by Mr. 
Hatt, 7b.; The Magdalen, 275; 
The Queen of the Night, 276. 

Politeness, On, 257 

Portland, Anecdote of the Duke of, 
169 

Power of Custom, 248 

Princess of Wales’ residence in Italy, 
234 

Progress of Genius, 257 

Queen Charlotte, state of her Majes- 
ty’s health, 138. 186. 238 

Memoirs of, 241 

Court Mourning for 278 

Remarkable Productions of Nature, 
205 

Review or New Booxs.—Woman, 
a Poem, by Eaton Stannard Bar- 
rett, 28; Samor, Lord of the Bright 
City,an Heroic Poem, by H. H. 
Millman, M. A. 30. 123; The 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other 
Tales, by James Hogg, 78. 124. 
170; Poems, by Miss Elizabeth 
Bower Blease, 82; Poems by an 
Amateur, 121 ; Gravity and Levity, 
124; The Recluse of the Pyrenees, 
174; A Poem occasioned by the 
cessation of Public Mourning for 
the Princess Charlotte, with Son- 
nets and other productions, by Mrs. 
B. Hooper, 177 ; Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, Canto IV. by Lord 
Byron, 221. 266; Memoirs of the 
late Mrs. Hamilton, by Miss Ben- 
ger, 224 ; Claremont, a Poem, by 
Thomas Harral, 227; Tales of my 
Landlord, Second Series, 268. 

Richelieu, Anecdote of, 220 

Rostopchin, Count, Anecdote of, 140 

Royal Academy, Exhibition of the, 39 

Rubens’ Woman taken in Adultery,89 

Russian Military Promotion, 189 
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St. Helena, Price of Provisions there, Translations from the English, 204 


































234 Uncertainty of Life, 68 
Scotland, Ladies of, 265 Vauxhall closes for the Season, 139 
Sermon, 233 Voltaire, his Character, 168 
Shaksperian Idolatry, 233 ———and Catharine of Russia, 170 
Sign of a Parisian Eating House, 140 Anecdote of, 220 
Singular Fashion, 68 Warnings of Bitter Experience, 165 
South, Dr. Anecdote of, 168 ——-—Extracts from it, 167 
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Frontispiece, Origin of Drawing, to face Title. 
Miss Macautey - - - : page *1 
View or Hampton Court Pazacr - - - 2 
Paristan Wataine Dress, Jul : 
Paris1an Evenine Dress, : ¢ facing, between pages 42, 43 
Mrs. Trimmer - - - - - 49 
Dinner Dress, August, 68. 89 
Promenave Dress, ) 
a oF Kent - - - - - 97 
Varxine Dress, September, 
Eventne Dress, 136, 137 
hae DE MAINTENON - - - - 145 
ORNING Dress, October 
Eventne Dress, 182, 183 
A or FRogMoRE - - - - 193 
orninc Dress, November, 
Eventne Dress, 238, 239 
Her late Masesry - ~ - 241 
\ twenty Movurnine Dress, December, ¢ between 278, 279 
VENING Movurninec Dress, 
The following are to be placed at the End of the Volume :— 
Music.—Spring ;— Sweet Philomel ; — Mary’s Love ; — Friend- 
ship ; — Henry and his Bride ; — Duke Nicholas’ Waltz. 
ATTERNs ror NrEpLE-work.—A Flounce ; —A New Robe; — 
Pattern for a New Rebe ; — Pattern of a Flounce ; — Embroid- 
ered Pattern for Mourning ; —_A Robe. 
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*.* Pages 1* to 6* are to foliow the Description of the Frontis- 
piece, which is annexed to the Title Page ;—the Index to be placed 
at the end of the Volume. 





